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This Issue in Brief 


The Leadership Development Program for Fed- 
eral Probation and Pretrial Services Officers.— 
Authors Michael Eric Siegel and Marilyn C. Vernon 
describe the Federal Judicial Center’s Leadership De- 
velopment Program, a 3-year program designed to 
give participants the opportunity to develop the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of effective leaders. 
The authors explain why the program was developed, 
who is eligible to participate in the program, and what 
the program requires. They give examples of the in- 
district reports and temporary duty assignments un- 
dertaken by participants thus far. 

The Feasibility of Establishing Probation Field 
Offices in the District of Minnesota.—Author 
Garold T. Ray reports on a comprehensive study which 
addressed the issue of whether to open additional 
probation field offices in the district. Based on data 
regarding numbers of supervision cases and investi- 
gations, a survey of officers’ opinions, and a cost analy- 
sis, he addresses whether establishing field offices will 
improve the quality of investigations and supervision, 
provide greater service to the court, enhance officer 
morale, and be cost effective. 

Building Synergy in Probation.—Can tradi- 
tional management styles keep pace with the multidi- 
mensional, fast-paced fluidity of the present-day 
criminal justice system? Author Frederick R. 
Chavaria explains the limitations of the traditional 
top-to-bottom command authority and relates the 
benefits of a managerial/leadership approach which 
encourages synergy, a notion of partnership. He 
stresses the importance of continually reassessing or- 
ganizational priorities, policy, and mission and of prac- 
ticing a management style anchored in trust, concern 
for staff, and shared decisionmaking. 

Intensive Supervision: A New Way to Connect 
With Offenders.—The U.S. probation office in the 
Southern District of Florida was looking for an imme- 
diate sanction for drug use in the occasional drug user 
population. It tried intensive supervision and found “a 
powerful method to control risk.” Authors Carol Fre- 
burger and Marci B. Almon describe what intensive 
supervision involved for both the officers and the of- 


fenders. They point out the supervision advantages 
and the administrative advantages of this method and 
what it requires as far as personnel and equipment. 


Group Reporting—A Sensible Way to Manage 
High Caseloads.—With more offenders on probation 
and fewer officers to supervise them, what is a practi- 
cal way to supervise offenders who require ongoing 
contact but not a high degree of intervention? Anoka 
County Community Corrections has had some success 
with group reporting. Author Jerry Soma explains 
how group reporting works and how it allows his 
agency to meet its goals to maintain face-to-face con- 
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tact with offenders, to remind them they are under the 
jurisdiction of the court, and to ensure that they fulfill 
the conditions of probation. 

ROBO-PO: The Life and Times of a Federal 
Probation Officer.—In an article reprinted from the 
Third Circuit Journal, author Edward J. Cosgrove 
vividly illustrates how “U.S. Probation Officer Mike 
Sterling” prepares for a day in the field. Addressing 
the question, “what does a probation officer do?,” he 
describes how the officer’s role has changed over the 
decades and demonstrates just how complex and mul- 
tifaceted the job has become. 

Drug Treatment in the Criminal Justice Sys- 
tem.—Research has shown that drug-involved offend- 
ers at all stages of the criminal justice process need 
more treatment. Authors Gregory P. Falkin, Michael 
Prendergast, and M. Douglas Anglin discuss the scope 
of the problem and the state-of-the-art in treating 
drug-abusing offenders. They focus on needs assess- 
ment, treatment program effectiveness, and develop- 
ments in delivery of services. 

Problems in Establishing Alternative Pro- 
grams in Existing Correctional Networks.—Be- 
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cause American prisons and jails are overcrowded, one 
would expect use of alternatives to incarceration to be 
expanding. Yet, many community/treatment alterna- 
tives are having difficulty establishing themselves in 
the criminal justice/correctional network. Authors 
Patrick T. Kinkade and David A. Jenkins explore the 
reason for such incongruity, presenting the results of 
their research based on interviews with criminal jus- 
tice practitioners concerning this issue generally and 
specifically as it relates to the Tarrant County Treat- 
ment Alternatives to Incarceration Program. 

Disaster Theory: Avoiding Crisis in a Prison 
Environment.—According to authors Richard H. Ri- 
son and Peter M. Wittenberg, both an understanding 
of what precipitates disorder and the ability to detect 
the transition between order and disorder are para- 
mount in the operation of a safe, secure correctional 
facility. The authors identify elements which contrib- 
ute to causing disasters in prisons—including design 
failures, equipment failures, suppy/material failures, 
procedural mistakes, the environment, and human 
error—and explain what administrators can do to 
avoid incidents that lead to disasters. 


All the articles appearing in this journal are regarded as appropriate expressions of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the Federal Probation and Pretrial Services System of the views set forth. The editors may 
or may not agree with the articles appearing in the journal but believe them in any case to be deserving of consideration. 


The Leadership Development Program for 
Federal Probation and Pretrial 
Services Officers 


By MICHAEL Eric SIEGELAND MARILYN C. VERNON* 


Reasons for the Program 


EVERAL COMPELLING forces led the Fed- 

. eral Judicial Center to launch a leadership de- 

velopment program for Federal probation and 
pretrial services officers in January 1992. For in- 
stance, in January 1990 the Judicial Conference’s 
Committee on Criminal Law and Probation Admini- 
stration expressed a concern about an anticipated 
vacuum in capable and prepared leaders in Federal 
probation and pretrial services, as a significant num- 
ber of chiefs would reach mandatory retirement age 
by 1998-2000. 

Another factor was that the work of Federal proba- 
tion and pretrial services officers had undergone sig- 
nificant change during the 1970’s and 1980's, 
stemming from congressional statutes, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts (AO) guidelines, and new 
automation applications. Both the work of individual 
officers (Mills, 1990; Childers, 1992) and the manage- 
ment of the offices had become more complex and 
challenging. Moreover, despite the enormity of the 
changes confronting the system, the alacrity and effi- 
ciency with which the changes were being accepted 
varied significantly by district, and in some cases, the 
problem was that things were not changing enough. 

A further motivation was the request of the Judicial 
Conference Committee and the Federal probation and 
pretrial services system’s Chiefs Advisory Council that 
the AO and the Center design and develop a program 
to help Federal probation and pretrial services officers 
meet the leadership challenges of the future. 


What Kind of Program? 


Taking its cue from the Committee on Criminal Law 
and Probation Administration and the Administrative 
Office’s Probation and Pretrial Services Division, the 
Center undertook a study of leadership development 
programs in the public and private sectors to deter- 
mine which program components would be most use- 
ful to Federal probation and pretrial services. Center 
staff learned that successful leadership programs pro- 
vided developmental opportunities to candidates over 
an extended period of time. Many agencies had moved 
away from the conventional training approach of 


*Both authors are with the Management Programs 
Branch, Court Education Division, The Federal Judicial 
Center. Dr. Siegel is project director of the Leadership De- 
velopment Program, and Ms. Vernon is branch chief. 


working with program participants in, say, a week- 
long program, or even in a series of short seminars 
lacking real continuity, and toward a sequenced, long- 
term approach. 


Furthermore, successful programs offered partici- 
pants a variety of learning experiences. Continuing 
studies on executive growth and development by the 
Center for Creative Leadership confirmed that a broad 
range of leadership challenges contribute to the build- 
ing and seasoning of effective managers (Lombardo & 
Eichenger, 1989). Among the experiences that execu- 
tive development participants found meaningful were: 
completing a temporary duty at an organization other 
than the one where they were regularly employed; 
entering a mentoring relationship with valued mem- 
bers of their own or outside organizations; attending 
leadership workshops and seminars; reading manage- 
ment/leadership literature; and completing manage- 
ment skills assessment inventories on their own as 
well as getting feedback from direct reports and super- 
visors 0n management and supervisory skills. The 
Center also learned that successful programs were 
framed around the actual demands of the organization 
and responsive to the views of critical stakeholders 
and sponsors. 


Based on these considerations, and others, the Cen- 
ter staff designed a 3-year developmental program to 
offer its participants a rich experience, grounded in 
the actual needs of the system, sensitive to but not 
driven by current leadership literature, and respon- 
sive to the decisionmakers and funders of the Federal 
probation and pretrial services system. The 3-year 
developmental program challenges the probation and 
pretrial services officers to: 


e seek admission to the program by reading one of 
several current management books and writing an 
essay applying the themes of that book to their 
current jobs; 


e complete a 40-hour self-study supervisory skills 
course; 


« read additional management/leadership books, in- 
terview three managers in the public or private 
sector, and draw their own conclusions about the 
characteristics of effective leadership and manage- 
ment in a management practices report; 
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e submit the management practices reports to Center- 
selected university public administration/crimi- 
nology professors or management consultants for 
assessment and feedback; 


e identify a process, product, or policy in their dis- 
trict in need of improvement, quantify or docu- 
ment the need for change, systematically develop 
a plan of action, and actually lead the effort to 
implement the change; 


e obtain approval for the in-district project and the 
report from the faculty advisor and the chief pro- 
bation or pretrial services officer; 


e complete a temporary duty experience outside 
their regular place of employment (in a public or 
private sector agency or another district) where 
they can make observations about leadership 
styles and patterns, office communications, use of 
technology, and related concerns; 


e write a report of the temporary duty experience 
focused on what they did, what they learned, and 
what might be applied to their own offices; and 


« attend leadership development seminars with par- 
ticipants from other judicial districts. 


All of these exercises and experiences were designed 
to give participants the opportunity to develop the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of effective leaders— 
the capacity to think beyond current orthodoxies and 
experiment with new ideas, the ability to “sell” an idea 
and gain management support, the need to write 
clearly and powerfully, the ability to make public pres- 
entations and gain the support of colleagues in a 
change effort, the capability of inspiring others in a 
common effort, the savvy to understand which wars to 
wage and which to save for a better climate, and the 
strength to fail and to learn from the experience. 


Who Is It For? 


After considerable debate, the design committee at 
the Center settled on the following criteria for admis- 
sion to the Leadership Development Program. Candi- 
dates would have to be either: 


e aJSP-13 supervisory probation or pretrial services 
officer; 


ea JSP-13 nonsupervisory probation or pretrial 
services officer (may include officers-in-charge, 
specialists, and other job titles at this level), who 
could document prior supervisory experience; or 


e aJSP-12 probation or pretrial services officer with 
at least 4 years of experience in the Federal proba- 
tion and pretrial services system at that level, who 
could document prior supervisory experience. 
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One other issue caused considerable discussion: the 
role of the chief probation/pretrial services officer in 
the nomination/selection process. After vigorous de- 
bate, the Center decided to give chiefs the option of 
supporting or simply acknowledging the participation 
of one of their officers in the program. 


Program Introduction and System Response 


In September 1991, the Center mailed out program 
announcements and application forms to the 94 chief 
judges in all the judicial districts and to the 90 chief 
probation officers and the 36 chief pretrial services offi- 
cers. Center staff mailed the application forms with some 
degree of anxiety because if every eligible officer were to 
apply, we would have over 3,000 applications! 


Happily, the application pool was not quite that large; 
however, some 200 officers undertook the substantially 
rigorous application process (read a book, wrote a report, 
and wrote a goal statement). We admitted 182 officers 
into the program that began in January 1992. Of those 
admitted, 87 percent (158 officers) were from Federal 
probation and 13 percent (24 officers) were from pretrial 
services. The number of admissions by circuit were as 
follows: Circuit 1-3; Circuit 2-10; Circuit 3-12; Circuit 
4-12; Circuit 5-26; Circuit 6-16; Circuit 7-4; Circuit 8-16; 
Circuit 9-24; Circuit 10-20; and Circuit 11-39. 


The Center mailed to each admitted officer a vide- 
otaped orientation to the program and a “starter kit.” 
In addition, the Center mailed to each participant the 
name and phone number of a faculty contact with 
whom the participant would be working for the dura- 
tion of the program. The Center, in collaboration with 
several chief probation and pretrial services officers, 
decided that contracting with university faculty to 
provide assessment and feedback on the candidates’ 
written work would lend an aura of objectivity and 
professionalism to the process. We believe that this 
collaboration between university faculty and a govern- 
ment agency in servicing the training and develop- 
ment needs of a national audience is somewhat 
unusual and, perhaps, worthy of further development. 


Program Assignment Highlights 
The Management Practices Report 


One hundred and sixty-five candidates completed a 
Management Practices Report, for which they were 
required to read management/leadership literature, 
interview organizational leaders inside and outside of 
Federal probation and pretrial services, and write a 
paper using one of two questions that the Center had 
prepared. Each paper was sent to a Center-trained 
faculty member to provide written or verbal feedback 
to the participant, usually in a distance-learning for- 


mat (that is, an educational setting in which the stu- 
dent and instructor are separated by time and place). 

There were some surprises for the program admin- 
istrators from this first assignment. In spite of the 
challenges presented to both participants and faculty 
by not being able to meet face-to-face, the telephonic 
conversations and interactions proved to be extremely 
positive in most cases. The participants found the 
faculty to be interested in what the officers were doing 
professionally, eager to guide their academic exercises, 
excited about working in what, for some of them, was 
a relatively new endeavor, and most important of all, 
flexible in their approach to adult learners. Faculty 
found participants unusually energetic and articulate, 
slightly frightened by the prospect of having to submit 
nontechnical writing for assessment, tremendously 
motivated to be involved in this pilot training pro- 
gram, and willing to explore new ways of thinking 
about old problems and challenges. 

Interviews by Center staff with Leadership Devel- 
opment Program focus groups further revealed per- 
haps one of the biggest surprises of all: hardened 
probation and pretrial services officers, who typically 
confront the most challenging realities of contempo- 
rary life daily, were delighted with the opportunity to 
read and reflect about broader management and lead- 
ership issues. Many of the officers indicated that they 
had not read or studied a “serious” book outside of the 
technical area of their profession in several years and 
expressed appreciation for the chance to learn about 
the evaluation of leadership and management think- 
ing in the private and public sectors. 

Another part of the Management Practices Report 
assignment the participants found particularly com- 
pelling was the opportunity to interview manag- 
ers/leaders in the public and private sectors and to 
compare their observations about leadership with 
what the books were saying or with what participants 
had concluded from their own experiences. The faculty 
also expressed strong support for this component of 
the assignment. 


The In-District Projects 


By the time participants reached this phase of the 
program, approximately a year-and-a half into the 
sequence, attrition had set in, and in the end, 115 
participants completed in-district reports. But the im- 
pact of these reports—some of which are being pub- 
lished as articles in Federal Probation—has been 
substantial. 

The purpose of the in-district project was for partici- 
pants to take an issue or challenge in their district, 
analyze the root causes of the challenge or problem, 
propose a solution, and actually implement that solu- 
tion, with the collaboration of the chief probation/pre- 
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trial services officer and with the input of the faculty 
advisor. In requiring this assignment, the Center was 
encouraging program participants to advance their 
efforts beyond considering management theory into 
putting it into practice. As Edgar Schon has so elo- 
quently written in his book, Educating the Reflective 
Practitioner (1987, p. 3): 

In the varied topography of professional practice, there is a high, 
hard ground overlooking a swamp. On the high ground, manage- 
ment problems lend themselves to solution through the applica- 
tion of research-based theory and technique. In the swampy 
lowland, messy, confusing problems defy technical solution. The 
irony of this situation is that the problems of the high ground tend 
to be relatively unimportant to individuals or society at large, 
however great their technical interest may be, while in the swamp 


lie the problems of greatest human concern. The practitioner 
must choose. 


The probation and pretrial services officers chose to 
confront Schon’s “messy, confusing problems,” to help 
the system find better means of dealing with them. 
The 115 in-district projects they undertook fell, 
roughly, into one of five larger categories. Below, we 
list the categories and examples of projects in each: 
(1) Officer Orientation, Training, and Evaluation 


- Orientation Manual and Training for Clerical Sup- 
port Staff 


- Training and Certification in the Fundamentals of 
Supervision 


- Performance Evaluation in a Total Quality Man- 
agement Environment 


- Job Satisfaction Survey 
- Time Management for Probation Officers 


- Orientation and Development Program for New 
Officers 


- Orientation and Development Programs for New 
Specialist Positions 


(2) Probation/Pretrial Services Administration and 
Supervision Practices 


- Review of Detention Cases in the District 
- Developing and Implementing Specialization 
- Enhancement of Fine and Restitution Collection 


- The Collection of Restitution: An Exercise in Total 
Quality Management 


- Feasibility Study of Field Offices 


- APretrial Diversion Program for Juvenile Offend- 
ers on Military Bases 


(3) District Policies and Procedures 


- District Colloquium on Sentencing Guidelines De- 
partures 


- Interim Sanction and Conflict Resolution Program 
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- Day Care for Federal Employees 
- Search and Seizure Policy and Procedures 


(4) Innovative Practices in the Supervision of Offend- 
ers 


- An Automated Risk Assessment Program 
- Criminal Debt Enforcement Monitoring 
- Specialized Gang Programs 
- Voluntary Surrender Programs 
(5) Substance Abuse, Mental Health Issues 
- Linking Treatment Services: Prison to Community 
- Evaluation of a Drug After-Care Program 


- Enhancing the Monitoring Process for Contracting 
Services 


- Contract Treatment Policy for Pretrial Services 


Through all of the work undertaken to complete 
these projects—the questionnaires distributed and re- 
sults tabulated, the interviews conducted, the statis- 
tics collected, the policies reviewed and 
modified—both the individuals and the system have 
gained substantially. The officers have become “reflec- 
tive practitioners”—people who are professionals in a 
system, but are willing to step back from that system 
and reflect on its limitations and how it might be 
improved (Schon, 1987). Put another way, the officers 
have exhibited what Kouzes and Pozner (1987) de- 
scribe as one of the fundamental characteristics of a 
leader: the willingness to challenge the status quo. 

Not only have they challenged the status quo on a 
superficial basis, however. The Leadership Develop- 
ment Program participants have systematically stud- 
ied the status quo, measured it, analyzed it, and made 
recommendations to improve it based on empirical 
data and not on whim or fad. They have challenged the 
system to institute the principle of “management by 
fact,” one of the guiding principles in the total quality 
movement. 

Program participants have also learned that not all 
change is created equal. They have discovered that 
some innovations might bring more harm than good 
to a district. One participant found that it would be 
detrimental for his office to open a field operation, 
another learned that his office should not plan for 
significant new operations to coincide with the open- 
ing of a large Federal penitentiary in the district, and 
a pretrial services officer learned that it was not cost- 
effective (or value-effective) to piggy-back on the pro- 
bation office contract for a rehabilitation center’s 
services in the district. 

When the officers did find useful ideas and changes, 
however, they practiced negotiating and persuasion 
skills. In some cases, they had to convince their chiefs 
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to support the in-district projects (although some 
chiefs asked participants to pursue particular pro- 
jects), their colleagues to help collect information and 
to try new things, and their support staffs, in some 
cases, to help them produce drafts and final reports. 

The system has also gained. The development of 
research and advocacy skills among aspiring leaders 
is itself a positive outcome. Another positive result for 
the system is its own capacity for change and ability 
to become a “learning organization” (Senge, 1990). For 
example, the system has learned about superior per- 
formance evaluation practices, more reliable methods 
of collecting fines and restitution from offenders, and 
more effective ways to orient officers and specialists to 
their jobs. Some of this learning will actually result in 
dollar savings, and some will promote increased effi- 
ciencies. 

But perhaps the major benefit is that the probation 
and pretrial services system has learned how to learn, 
for now more than ever, the need for organizations to 
continually learn from their environment is critical. 
As Peter Senge reminds us (1990, p. 7): 


The old days when a Henry Ford, Alfred Sloan, or Tom Watson 
learned for the organization are gone. In an increasingly dy- 
namic, interdependent, and unpredictable world, it is simply no 
longer possible for anyone to “figure it all out at the top. ” The old 
model, “the top thinks and the local acts,” must now give way to 
integrating thinking and acting at all levels. While the challenge 
is great, so is the potential payoff. “The person who figures out 
how to harness the collective genius of the people in his or her 
organization,” according to former Citibank CEO Walter Wriston, 
“is going to blow the competition away.” 


When a system experiences an enhanced capacity to 
learn from people at all levels, it also increases its 
capacity to adapt to change in its environment. A 
learning probation/pretrial services organization will 
be adequately equipped to adapt to change imposed by 
Congress, the Judicial Conference, the Administrative 
Office, or from wherever it comes. 


The Temporary Duty Assignments 


In their study of 90 top public and private-sector 
leaders, Bennis and Nanus (1985) documented that: 


e nearly all leaders are highly proficient in learning 
from experience; 


e most were able to identify a small number of men- 
tors and key experiences that powerfully shaped 
their philosophies, personalities, aspirations, and 
operating styles. All of them regard themselves as 
“stretching,” “growing,” and “breaking new 
ground” and; 


¢ leaders have discovered not just how to learn, but 
how to learn in an organizational context 


Accordingly, the Center asked each Leadership 
Development Program participant to identify a tem- 
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porary duty assignment in a public or private sector 
agency for a minimum of 10 working days. The Center 
indicated to participants that the purpose of the as- 
signment was to give the officers an opportunity to 
observe and experience leadership in an organizational 
context other than their own. Center guidelines also 
informed participants that in this project they should 
be able to observe different styles and patterns of office 
work, management, communications, and uses of 
technology. Although “observation” was to be the major 
part of the assignment, they would also have to per- 
form some work in the place of their assignment as 
part of the educational experience. Work performed 
might consist of preparing reports, writing commen- 
tary, analyzing data, or coordinating events. 

The officers responded creatively to the challenge 
of locating a temporary duty placement. Below is a 
list of the major placement categories and a brief 
description of examples within each one. 


Federal Court Agencies 


e Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, Proba- 
tion and Pretrial Services Division 


- Project involved the implementation of a new 
supervision model. Candidate worked on the 
training design and the manual. 


- Project involved the development of a survey to 
evaluate probation offices’ anticipated expendi- 
tures for substance abuse services during fiscal 
year 1993. Officer also helped develop a na- 
tional policy for operational standards in pre- 
trial services drug testing laboratories. 


- Project involved officer assisting with the award- 
ing of a national contract for electronic monitor- 
ing services and planning the implementation of 
the contract for each individual district. 


¢ Federal Judicial Center, Division of Court Educa- 
tion 

- Project involved the design of a self-assessment 
instrument for officers in using enhanced super- 
vision. 

- Project on “Working with the Mentally Disor- 
dered Offender.” Officer helped write the curricu- 
lum and handbook for the course and has also 
been selected as a trainer. 


Probation / Pretrial Services Offices 


e Exchange, where two officers exchanged places for 
a 2-week period in probation offices of different 
sizes and different management styles. 
Criminal Justice Agencies 


¢ U.S. Sentencing Commission, Office of Training 
and Technical Assistance 


- Officer worked on the sentencing “hot line” and 
participated in agency meetings and briefings on 
sentencing guidelines policies and procedures. 


- U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons 


- Officer visited Lewisburg boot camp to observe 
the operations of this alternative detention facil- 
ity and the management practices used there. 


- Officer visited the U.S. Penitentiary at Butner to 
observe innovative drug treatment programs. 


Related Government Agencies 
¢ National Drug Policy Office, The White House 


- Officer participated in meetings with mayors, 
governors, and drug policy officials from other 
nations. Prepared short research reports for the 
Office. 


« National Performance Review, Office of the Vice 
President 


- Officer participated in meetings with staff mem- 
bers from executive branch agencies working on 
plans to “reinvent” government. 


¢ Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas 


- Three officers worked at the Quality Improve- 
ment Office at the base, where they attended 
training classes and undertook small action pro- 
jects. 


Associations / Private Sector Agencies / Nonprofit 
Agencies 


e National Victim Advocacy Center 


- Officer worked on the development of a national 
curriculum for Federal victim-witness coordina- 
tors 


e Vera Institute of Justice 


- Officer worked at this nonprofit organization cre- 
ated in 1961 to assist New York City’s criminal 
justice agencies to develop and test new tech- 
niques to enhance public safety and to make the 
system more efficient. Officer participated in 
planning and carrying out Vera’s system where 
ideas are tested and refined through projects with 
government and local communities. 


It is fair to say that, as with the in-district projects, 
the individuals and the system have benefited from 
the temporary duty assignments. For the officers in 
this program, the experience provided them the oppor- 
tunity to see new patterns of management and leader- 
ship, new perspectives on the entire system, and new 
insights into the linkages of different parts of the 
criminal justice system. 
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Taking sample quotations from some of their tempo- 
rary duty reports, we find the following kinds of learn- 
ing: 


I learned many helpful tools and was exposed to many new ideas 
in the process of learning more about TQM. ... In basic terms, 
management can be defined as working with individuals and 
groups to accomplish organizational goals. The total quality 
approach to management is a comprehensive system with a shift 
to emphasizing the customer as the most important person in the 
organization. It also incorporates a belief that work can be 
accomplished and ideas generated more effectively when people 
work as a group (team) than when they work as individuals. The 
Federal Probation System in general has been consistently high 
in providing service to our customers, but we are being asked to 
maintain our high standards even in the midst of cuts in staffing. 
Thus, we are being forced to consider ways to work smarter and 
not just harder. TQM is a system that designs quality into the 
service of a product from the beginning so there are fewer mis- 
takes or corrections for the quality control person to attend to at 
the end. (Officer was one of nine Leadership Development Pro- 
gram participants to visit the probation office in the Southern 
District of Florida, which practices Total Quality Management.) 


*** 


The probation system faces many of the same problems as the 
Bureau of Prisons: rapid growth, diminishing resources, a young 
inexperienced staff, and tremendous changes in law and proce- 
dure. There is a tendency to cope with an increasingly complex 
and sometimes overwhelming caseload through specialization 
and bureaucratic control, a focus on the process and not the 
people. The Bureau, despite its history and structure of rigid, 
autocratic leadership, seems to be moving to leadership less by 
power and more by persuasion since it more effectively meets the 
needs of its staff and provides greater commitment and involve- 
ment in the organization. . ..As the probation service specializes, 
we must never forget that “learning and learning primary from 
experience” (Bennis, 1989) is the basis of good leadership. We 
need to broaden the experiential focus of probation staff, cause 
them to stretch and grow, and think more broadly, not parochially, 
if we wish to develop leaders who can successfully meet the 
challenges of a difficult and uncertain future. (Officer performed 
his temporary duty at the Bureau of Prisons regional office in 
Dallas, Texas). 


Observing the budget process within the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts reminded me of several ideas I have learned 
regarding qualities of leadership. Allocation holders have signifi- 
cant responsibilities in their exercise of accountability of funds 
and requesting future appropriations. They not only work with 
chief U.S. probation officers in their assigned circuit, but also 
interact with each other within the Probation Division as well as 
those in other segments of the AO, especially budget personnel. 
Motivational skills are essential in order to ensure they have a 
stake in the outcome and letting others express their concerns in 
a listening environment. (The officer’s temporary duty was with 
the Probation and Pretrial Services Division at the AO). 


* * 


This temporary duty was enlightening for me both as a manager 
of a team of probation officers and as a probation officer myself. 
It was extremely beneficial for me to see the “other side of the 
fence” and how errors or slipshod work on the part of probation 
officers slows down a process meant to serve their needs. (The 
officer’s assignment was at the U.S. Parole Commission.) 


**e* 


The experience of the temporary duty assignment has truly been 
a “magic carpet ride.” It was truly an exhilarating change of pace, 
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which broadened my knowledge of another agency, increased my 
circle of contacts around the country, and exposed me to new 
ideas. While I may not be able to implement everything I saw and 
liked, I believe I came out of this with a clearer philosophical 
approach to my own leadership style. (Officer’s temporary duty 
assignment included a week at the Chicago field office of the U.S. 
Secret Service and a week at the Chicago Federal probation 
office.) 


Summing Up 


The Leadership Development Program was a new ven- 
ture for the Federal Judicial Center. We had never really 
conducted a program like this before, and our aspirations 
were high. As we near the end of the first 3-year class, 
however, we feel that the plunge into this uncharted 
territory was well worth it. In a purely quantitative sense, 
we can document the effectiveness of this program in 
helping address the Judicial Conference’s concern about 
preparing future leaders: to date at least four of the 
program participants have achieved significant job pro- 
motions, two of them to chief probation officer, and all have 
attributed their success, at least in part, to the program. 

More generally, we have found that all the officers in the 
program, even those who have not been promoted, have 
experienced a growth in their management potential and 
in their ability to learn from experience. In a recent article 
in Training and Development (1993), Eric Sorohan notes: 


Current research on learning indicates that 


e We embed learning in our individual experiences, so we learn 
best when we direct our own learning. 


e We learn most effectively in context, so learning should be 
linked directly to work. 


e We learn from each other, so workplaces should enable us to 
communicate and collaborate freely. 


e We create knowledge, so we need to learn how to capture what 
we know and share it with others. 


e We learn unconsciously, so we need to learn how to recognize 
and question our tacit assumptions. 


We believe the Leadership Development Program 
respects these findings. We believe the officers are 
learning from their own experiences, that these expe- 
riences are directly related to their jobs, and that they 
are learning from each other. We believe we are help- 
ing to give the system a cadre of “reflective practitioners” 
who can evaluate what they and their colleagues are 
doing through action-research and developmental pro- 
jects. We have challenged officers to accept temporary 
duty placements outside of their routine, and perhaps 
outside of their comfort zones, so they might learn, 
grow, stretch, and add to their own knowledge and skill 
base. 

One officer summed up his 3-year experience as 
follows: 

As LDP participants through the past three years we have read 

and examined numerous books and articles by renowned experts 


in the field of contemporary management and leadership. We 
have interviewed successful professionals and executives to gar- 
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ner the elements of success in a Management Practices Report. 
We have implemented in-district projects which may have nation- 
wide or system-wide application. We have attended conferences 
and meetings. We have listened to authorities from the field and 
have debated the findings and opinions of our LDP colleagues. 
Through the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, and in group and 
individual discussions, we have been aided in our self-examinations. 
We have taken time to focus on issues, behaviors, relationships, 
practices and procedures. We have reflected, and now have many 
ideas on keys of effective leadership. 


Finally, the biggest accomplishment of the officers in 
the program is, again, the ability to get things done, 
the power to persevere in the face of cynicism, chal- 
lenge, obstacles, and so on. As Jeffrey Pfeffer recently 
wrote in The California Management Review (1992, p. 
48), “In many domains of activity we have become so 
obsessed with not upsetting anybody, and with not 
making mistakes, that we settle for doing nothing.” 
And Pfeffer quotes Theodore Roosevelt, who in a 1910 
speech at the Sorbonne said it best: 

It is not the critic who counts; not the man who points out how 

the strong man stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could have 

done them better. The credit belongs to the man who is actually 
in the arena, whose face is marred by dust and sweat and blood; 
who strives valiantly; who errs, and comes short again and again; 
because there is not the effort without error and shortcoming; but 


who does actually strive to do the deeds; who knows the great 
enthusiasms, the great devotions; who spends himself in a worthy 


cause, who at the best knows in the end triumphs of high 
achievement and who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who know neither victory nor defeat. 
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The Feasibility of Establishing Probation 
Field Offices in the District of Minnesota* 


By GaAROLD T. Ray 
Deputy Chief United States Probation Officer, District of Minnesota 


Introduction 


HE JUDICIAL District of Minnesota encom- 

passes the whole state and covers some 79,548 

square miles and 87 counties. It has a popula- 
tion of over 4 million people with half of the popula- 
tion residing in the metropolitan area of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. The U.S. probation office in Minnesota 
has a headquarters office in the U.S. courthouse at 
110 South Fourth Street in Minneapolis and a satel- 
lite office in the U.S. courthouse at 316 North Robert 
Street in St. Paul. 

The Federal Probation Act became law in 1925, and 
the first U.S. probation officer in Minnesota was ap- 
pointed in 1930 (Annual Report, 1993, page 3). The 
size of the probation office changed gradually from 
1930 to 1970, when there were a total of six probation 
officers in the district. By 1984 there were 14 probation 
officers. Over the next 10 years the office grew rapidly, 
doubling in size to the present officer complement of 
30. 

Driving this increase in staff has been a commensu- 
rate growth in the volume of work. Investigations 
increased from 840 in 1984 to 1,323 in 1993, an in- 
crease of 57.5 percent. As of December 1992 there were 
781 offenders on supervision in the District of Minne- 
sota compared to 477 offenders in 1981, an increase of 
64 percent. By July 1994 that figure had grown to 826 
persons on supervision. 

Preliminary statistics show that approximately 28 
percent of the offenders are living in rural Minnesota, 
and the number is growing. Presently, the “nonmetro” 
area offenders are supervised by one of eight probation 
officers who travel to the outstate areas about every 4 
to 6 weeks from 1 to 3 days per trip. The probation 
officer typically meets with the offender, the offender’s 
family members, and local law enforcement officials 
while on these road trips. In 1992 officers logged 
172,914 miles, an increase of 41,267 miles or 31 per- 
cent from just 1991. The figure grew to 182,757 miles 
in 1993. The majority of the travel involved investiga- 
tive and supervision visits to outlying areas of the 
state. 

For several years officers have speculated on ways 
to enhance service to the field by establishing satellite 


*This article is based on the author’s in-district project 
report prepared as part of the Federal Judicial Center’s 
Leadership Development Program. For information about 
the program, contact Michael Siegel at (202) 273-4100. 
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offices in outstate areas of Minnesota. Little work has 
been done by way of a comprehensive study of the need 
for field offices and how such offices would affect 
service to the court and community, quality and effi- 
ciency of work, morale of staff, and budget. This study 
will attempt to provide a basis to address those con- 
cerns. 


Defining the Issue 


Pursuant to Rule 32(c) of the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure and 18 U.S.C. § 3603, the probation 
office is to conduct presentence investigations for the 
court and to ensure that offenders comply with court- 
ordered conditions of supervision, to protect the com- 
munity from any transgressions of the offender, and to 
provide for needed correctional treatment of the of- 
fender. 

In Minnesota, the U.S. probation office often is con- 
ducting presentence investigations for and supervis- 
ing offenders who reside up to 350 miles away from 
the present probation offices. This lack of physical 
proximity to the offender often provokes problems for 
the officer in investigating and accumulating histori- 
cal data on the offender, in developing community 
resources, in monitoring the offender’s behavior, and 
in ensuring compliance with court orders through 
regular contact with local police and community agen- 
cies, and in being available to deal with crises involv- 
ing the offender. Presently, most of the work is done by 
telephone and in the limited time the officer can spend 
when he or she travels to the respective community 
every 4 to 6 weeks. Having a probation officer spend 
more time in outstate areas would very likely enhance 
the quality of investigations and supervision. 

For years the court has regularly held hearings and 
conducted both civil and criminal trials in Duluth, 
Minnesota, some 150 miles away from the Minneapo- 
lis/St. Paul area. In order for a probation officer to be 
available to the court in Duluth, the officer is required 
to travel to the area and often stay overnight at con- 
siderable expense. In addition, Duluth has a full-time 
Federal magistrate, and Bemidji, Minnesota, has a 
part-time magistrate. U.S. probation can provide only 
limited assistance to them, since a probation officer is 
seldom in the immediate area when one of the magis- 
trates conducts a hearing. 

According to preliminary statistics, the nonmetro 
area cases comprise only about 28 percent of the total 
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caseload, but that number would be approximately 
231 offenders. These offenders appear to be grouped 
in relatively large numbers around cities such as Du- 
luth, Rochester, St. Cloud, and Mankato, cities that 
range from 70 to 150 miles from the metropolitan area. 
It appeared to this writer that historically a sizeable 
caseload could be maintained in these areas. 

Officer safety and morale also are issues when con- 
sidering whether to establish field offices. Several 
officers have expressed concern about the hazardous 
nature of long-distance travel to outstate areas during 
winter months. Some officers actively support estab- 
lishing field offices and express a desire to reside in a 
lower-cost area of the state, while other officers ex- 
press concern about giving up the areas which they 
currently cover to a satellite office. 

Officers are traveling over 180,000 miles per year 
and amassing considerable per diem costs for over- 
night lodging. Most of these costs are incurred in 
travel to the nonmetro areas of the state to conduct 
investigations and provide supervision of offenders. At 
a time when budgets are severely limited, the cost 
effectiveness of establishing one or more field offices 
measured against the increasing costs of travel would 
also be an important, although difficult, area to study. 


Research and Findings 


This study will attempt to show that establishing 
one field office in northern Minnesota and one in the 
southern region of the state is justified based on the 
volume of work in those regions and that establishing 
such offices will improve the quality of investigations, 
supervision, service to the court, and staff morale, and 
will be cost effective. 

In order to limit the scope of the inquiry and to obtain 
the historical data needed to make future projections 
of nonmetro area caseloads and investigations, the 
review initially was to cover a 5-year period. However, 
after it was determined that much of the data was not 
automated and needed to be manually retrieved from 
records, the study was limited to 3 years, 1990 to 1992. 

For those years, all presentence investigations, col- 
lateral presentence investigations, and supervision 
caseloads were reviewed to determine the numbers of 
each and the location within the state. Since this often 
required reviewing entire case files, tracking down 
records on cases which had been transferred, and 
reconstructing records on a few missing collateral 
files, many probation officers and clerical and auto- 
mation staff members became involved in the project. 
Data regarding other elements of a probation officer’s 
work such as relocation investigations, pretransfer 
investigations, and preliminary interviews of persons 
arrested for parole violations, were not collected, since 
the numbers of these would be low and the information 


would be difficult to find. All of the information col- 
lected was then entered into a database consisting of 
2,350 cases from which various scenarios could be 
analyzed to determine if a field office could historically 
be justified based on workflow. 

The methodology of the study was first to look at 
criminal cases filed in the District of Minnesota from 
1990 to 1992 inclusive and broken down by division. 
Next, data were obtained on the cities outside the 
metropolitan area of Minneapolis and St. Paul which 
generate substantial investigations and supervision 
cases each year. Then an effort was made to rank these 
core cities with regions considering workflow, proxim- 
ity to current offices, ease of travel, distance of travel, 
and location of courts. 


Criminal Case Filings 


Statutorily, the State of Minnesota constitutes one 
judicial district comprising six divisions. The first 
division is made up of counties in the southeast section 
of the state. The second division covers the counties in 
the south central and southwestern section of the state 
bordering Iowa and South Dakota. The third division 
is centered in Ramsey County (St. Paul) and the sur- 
rounding counties, while the fourth division is made 
up of Hennepin County (Minneapolis) and many of the 
counties west of the metropolitan area. The fifth divi- 
sion is comprised of counties in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the state stretching from the border with 
Wisconsin to Canada. The sixth division covers the 
counties in the north central and northwestern areas 
of the state bordering North Dakota and Canada. 
Crimina! cases for the past several years, however, 
have only been filed in Minneapolis (fourth division), 
St. Paul (third division), and Duluth (fifth division). As 
one might imagine, most of the cases were filed in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, although a significant num- 
ber originated in Duluth. 


For instance, in 1990 Minneapolis recorded filing 95 
criminal cases with 172 defendants, St. Paul had 66 
cases with 97 defendants, and Duluth had 13 cases 
with 27 defendants. The figure decreased in 1991 to: 
Minneapolis, 83 cases and 118 defendants; St. Paul, 
65 cases and 106 defendants; and Duluth, 10 cases and 
18 defendants. The 1992 filings showed: Minneapolis, 
117 cases and 172 defendants; St. Paul, 86 cases and 
106 defendants; and Duluth, 14 cases and 24 defen- 
dants. Unfortunately, these data do not reflect the 
number of cases originating in other divisions but filed 
in the three districts mentioned. 


Core Cities 


The next step, therefore, was to analyze the data 
collected to determine the core cities. As projected at 
the time of the proposal for the study, these were found 
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to be Duluth, Rochester, Mankato, and St. Cloud. In 
addition, Red Lake (the Chippewa Indian Reserva- 
tion), Austin, Albert Lea, Willmar, and Winona also 
consistently produced significant numbers of cases. 
Periodically, small towns such as Baudette (four pre- 
sentences in 1992, five in 1991, and none in 1990) 
produce a number of cases reflecting a criminal inves- 
tigation with several defendants. Historically, how- 
ever, these small towns do not consistently reflect any 
sizeable caseloads or investigations. 

On the other hand, Duluth showed the following: 

1992 - 39 supervision cases, 16 presentences, 4 col- 
laterals; 

1991 - 22 supervision cases, 11 presentences, 10 
collaterals; 

1990 - 13 supervision cases, 19 presentences, 3 col- 
laterals. 

Rochester showed much the same consistent work- 
flow with the following: 

1992 - 17 supervision cases, 9 presentences, 5 collat- 
erals; 

1991 - 14 supervision cases, 9 presentences, 7 collat- 
erals; 

1990 - 12 supervision cases, 13 presentences, 8 col- 
laterals. 

Mankato, St. Cloud, and Red Lake also seemed to 
maintain a sizeable caseload of persons on supervision 
and significant numbers of presentences and collater- 
als. 

Regions 

In reviewing numbers of supervision cases and in- 
vestigations by region of the state and considering 
both geographical location and workload, certain core 
cities begin to stand out as possible locations for field 
offices. The core cities of Duluth, Rochester, Mankato, 
St. Cloud, and Red Lake are strategically located geo- 
graphically within the six court divisions of the state. 
However, Red Lake—a small town not suitable for an 
office setting—is located near Bemidji, which has a 
part-time U.S. magistrate judge and which would be 
a more logical office location. 

Data on the first division reflect the following vol- 
ume of cases: 

1992 - 39 supervision cases, 17 presentences, 18 
collaterals; 

1991 - 38 supervision cases, 22 presentences, 16 
collaterals; 

1990 - 32 supervision cases, 17 presentences, 10 
collaterals. 

The second division had the following: 

1992 - 30 supervision cases, 10 presentences, 14 
collaterals; 

1991 - 31 supervision cases, 10 presentences, 11 
collaterals; 
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1990 - 31 supervision cases, 13 presentences, 7 col- 
laterals. 

If the first division and second division are com- 
bined, the workload reflects the following: 

1992 - 69 supervision cases, 27 presentences, 32 
collaterals; 

1991 - 69 supervision cases, 32 presentences, 27 
collaterals; 

1990 - 63 supervision cases, 30 presentences, 17 
collaterals. 

While each division has sizeable numbers of cases in 
its own area, combining the divisions produces num- 
bers comparable to the number of cases and investiga- 
tions currently conducted each year by officers 
working in the metro area of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. In July 1993 supervision officers district- 
wide were supervising 51 to 66 offenders, and in July 
1994 they were supervising 49 to 72 offenders. In 1993 
presentence writers conducted an average of 40 pre- 
sentences, and it is projected that they will average 45 
presentences in 1994. The statistics for the collateral 
investigations are not as easily compared, since collat- 
erals in the metro area have been conducted by both 
the presentence writers and supervision officers as 
well as by qualified interns from local universities. In 
1994 officers in the supervision unit assumed sole 
responsibility for the collaterals, and it is projected 
that they will average 10 to 14 per officer for the year. 

The third and fourth divisions are not reviewed in 
this report since they comprise the metropolitan area 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul where the current offices 
are located. In reviewing the case numbers for the fifth 
and sixth divisions, however, it became apparent they 
were even greater than those for the first and second 
divisions. In addition, if an office were located in the 
fifth division, the logical choice would be at Duluth, 
since the district court often holds trials and various 
hearings there throughout the year, a full-time Fed- 
eral magistrate judge is located in Duluth, and the city 
has consistently generated significant numbers of 
cases each year. Bemidji would be the logical choice in 
the sixth division, since it is centrally located, it could 
easily service the Red Lake Indian Reservation which 
generates significant numbers of cases, and a part- 
time Federal magistrate judge is located at Bemidji. 
The central part of the fifth and sixth divisions could 
be covered out of another core city, St. Cloud. 

The combined cases for the fifth and sixth divisions 
are as follows: 

1992 - 178 supervision cases, 59 presentences, 28 
collaterals; 

1991 - 150 supervision cases, 73 presentences, 27 
collaterals; 

1990 - 119 supervision cases, 53 presentences, 23 
collaterals. 
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On balance, considering case numbers, distances to 
travel, and ease of travel, it appeared the most accept- 
able location for a northern field office would be at 
Duluth, covering along U.S. Highway 2 to the North 
Dakota and Canadian borders, south to Pine City along 
Interstate 35, and south central along state highway 10 
to Brainerd. The cases in the St. Cloud area are only 70 
to 80 miles from the Minneapolis office and, considering 
cost and ease of travel, would more likely be covered out 
of the Minneapolis office. The same reasoning holds true 
for coverage in the western area of the state. The Moor- 
head area of western Minnesota is about the same 
distance from Minneapolis as it is from Duluth (about 
230 to 250 miles). However, Moorhead is easier to reach 
from Minneapolis via Interstate 94 than from Duluth 
where state highway 10, the likely route, covers a greater 
distance and requires driving through many small 
towns. For these reasons, the scenario reviewed for a 
northern office indicated that several counties in the 
western and central area of the state would be more 
easily covered out of Minneapolis. 

The revised figures for the fifth and sixth divisions 
minus these counties reflect the following: 

1992 - 118 supervision cases, 33 presentences, 16 
collaterals; 

1991 - 91 supervision cases, 44 presentences, 16 col- 
laterals; 

1990 - 66 supervision cases, 38 presentences, 15 col- 
laterals. 

As one can see even under this scenario, the numbers 
remain comparable to or higher than those currently 
managed by officers in the metropolitan area. 

During the period studied, 1990 to 1992, the overall 
increase in cases in the rural or outstate areas seems 
to reflect steady growth. In the combined first and 
second divisions the cases on supervision increased 9 
percent, the presentences decreased by 9 percent, and 
the collateral investigations showed an increase of 53 
percent. In the combined fifth and sixth divisions sta- 
tistics, the increase in the caseload was substantial at 
43 percent, while the presentence and collateral inves- 
tigations showed a steady growth rate of 10 and 18 
percent, respectively. 

A new district court judge and U.S. attorney were 
recently appointed in the District of Minnesota and 
another judgeship is pending. Prosecution priorities 
will undoubtedly affect the number of defendants 
brought before the court and handled by probation. It 
seems unlikely, however, given the statistics shown 
above, that case numbers will decline significantly in 
the next few years. 


Review of Officer Survey 


As noted previously, U.S. probation officers serve as 
officers of the court and as agents of the U.S. Parole 


Commission and are responsible for the supervision 
of all offenders released conditionally by the court, 
the U.S. Parole Commission, the Bureau of Prisons, 
and military authorities. Thus, probation officers 
are mandated to follow a supervision mission of 
executing the sentence ordered by the court, mini- 
mizing risk the offender may present to the public, 
and promoting law-abiding behavior through correc- 
tional treatment when needed by the offender (Su- 
pervision of Federal Offenders, pp. 2-3.) 

Rule 32 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure imposes on the probation officer the duty of 
conducting a presentence investigation when or- 
dered by the court. The primary purpose of the 
presentence investigation is to “provide a report to 
the court with relevant, objective, and verifiable 
information that will assist in the selection of a 
proper sentence” (The Presentence Investigation Re- 
port, p. 1-3). It can be reasoned that the more effec- 
tive the officer is in carrying out such duties, the 
better the officer serves the court and community. 
Community contacts are often essential in gaining 
the information needed for investigations and super- 
vision. 

Since the District of Minnesota covers the whole 
state, probation officers are often carrying out inves- 
tigations and supervision of offenders who reside 200 
to 300 miles from the office. In an effort to analyze 
whether establishing a field office would enhance the 
officers’ ability to develop and maintain community 
resources for effective supervision, aid in monitoring 
offenders’ behavior by facilitating contact with local 
police and community agencies, and help officers deal 
with crises, an officer survey was prepared and ad- 
ministered to all the Federal probation officers in the 
District of Minnesota. A total of 24 surveys were sent 
to the probation officers and 21 (88 percent) were 
returned. The results showed substantial support for 
field offices. 

For instance, officers were asked if they believed 
establishing one or more field offices would improve 
the quality of presentence investigations, collateral 
investigations, and supervision of the offender. Offi- 
cers were quick to point out that they believe the 
quality of investigations and supervision are excellent 
in the district. Nevertheless, 15 officers (71 percent) 
felt a field office would improve the quality of presen- 
tence investigations, 16 officers (76 percent) believed 
the quality of collaterals would improve, and 21 offi- 
cers (100 percent) believed the quality of supervision 
would improve. Most of the officers felt that closer 
proximity of the office to the offender and his/her 
community would result in closer monitoring and sur- 
veillance of the offender, better communication, 
stronger ties with and greater access to local police, 
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courts, and community agencies, as well as easier 
access to offenders’ families and employers. 

The importance of community resources was further 
noted when officers were asked if they felt a field office 
would aid in the development and maintenance of 
community resources necessary for effective investi- 
gations and supervision. A total of 19 (90 percent) 
believed it would help with investigations, and 21 (100 
percent) felt it would help with supervision. Again the 
key was obtaining better access to information, using 
local community agencies to serve the needs of the 
offender, and enhancing the officer’s ability to inter- 
vene quickly in crises to protect the public and/or aid 
the offender. 

In the next set of questions, the survey asked the 
officers if field offices would aid in the following spe- 
cific areas, with affirmative responses as indicated: 

(1) Crisis intervention with the offender, 21 (100 
percent); 

(2) Surveillance of intensive supervision cases, 21 
(100 percent); 

(3) Detection and treatment of drug-dependent of- 
fenders, 19 (90 percent); 

(4) Collection of monetary penalties, 11 (52 percent); 
and 

(5) Compliance with community service orders, 14 
(67 percent). 

Officers simply felt that being closer to the offender 
would provide additional time to carry out supervision 
activities. The question on collection of fines and res- 
titution provoked a more negative response, as officers 
believed collection was more a matter of the offender’s 
ability to pay and not of how many times the offender 
had contact with the probation officer. 

The fourth series of questions asked if establishing 
a field office in Duluth, Mankato, or Rochester would 
improve the quality of service to the court, investiga- 
tions for the court, and supervision. This was an at- 
tempt to see if location of the field office would affect 
an officer’s perceptions about the value of a field office. 
Officers strongly believed service to the court, which 
generally would include being available for court hear- 
ings to answer questions and assist the court, would 
be improved as 21 officers (100 percent) responded in 
the affirmative. Improvement of court investigations 
received about the same percentage as in the first 
series of questions, 15 (71 percent). Again, officers felt 
that supervision would improve, with 21 (100 percent) 
of the officers responding yes. 

The fifth and final series of questions tried to deal 
with more intangible issues and to determine officer 
concerns about establishing a field office. Officers 
were asked if field offices would accomplish the follow- 
ing, with responses as indicated: 
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(1) Provide greater officer safety, 10 (48 percent) yes, 
2 (10 percent) no, 7 (33 percent) same; 

(2) Save in travel costs, 16 (76 percent) yes, 3 (14 
percent) no, 2 (10 percent) same; 

(3) Enhance officer morale, 9 (42 percent) yes, 2 (10 
percent) no, 10 (48 percent) same; 

(4) Provide other career tracks, 15 (71 percent) yes, 
2 (10 percent) no, 4 (19 percent) same; and 

(5) Be supported by the majority of the staff,18 (86 
percent) yes, 3 (14 percent) no, 0 same. 

Generally, officers perceived that a field office would 
have a negligible effect on officer safety and morale; 
however, they believed it would be cost effective and 
provide an additional career track, and they would 
support it. 


Cost Analysis of Field Offices 


Although it was an important part of the study, 
measuring the cost effectiveness of further decentral- 
izing operations proved to be the most difficult. In an 
effort to obtain the most current data, travel vouchers 
were reviewed for the year, August 1992 to July 1993. 
Since the outstate areas have different rates of per 
diem and rates may be adjusted occasionally by the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, this method 
of review seemed more adequately to capture current 
costs. 

Presently, the first and second divisions comprising 
the southern counties in the state are covered by three 
officers operating out of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Each of the officers travels to the outstate area 10 to 
12 times per year. The officers average 1,417 miles per 
month and spend one to two nights per trip in the field. 
Thus, monthly travel costs average $354 and per diem 
costs average $387. Considering an average of 10 trips 
per year, travel and per diem to provide service to this 
area would be approximately $7,410. 

If a field office were established in Mankato, which 
is centrally located in the southern part of the state, 
travel to either Rochester (87 miles) on the eastern 
side of the state or Marshall (110 miles) on the western 
side could often be accomplished in day trips without 
the need for staying overnight in the field and incur- 
ring large per diem costs. Obviously, occasional 2-day 
trips would be needed to cover such a large area. With 
only one officer traveling, however, it is estimated the 
per diem costs could be cut in half and travel cut by at 
least 150 miles per month (the distance from Minnea- 
polis to Mankato) for a net savings of $185 and yearly 
savings of $1,850. 

The fifth and sixth divisions, which make up the 
northern and central areas of the state, are currently 
serviced by four officers. If the field office scenario 
previously discussed is considered, the costs incurred 
by the officer covering the western area of the state 


from Minneapolis to Moorhead would not be used for 
analysis. Consequently, three officers would be mak- 
ing 10 to 12 trips per year and averaging 2,072 miles 
per trip costing $518 for mileage and $486 for per 
diem. Yearly costs would be approximately $10,040. 

If a field office were established in Duluth, consider- 
able mileage and per diem costs savings could be 
realized. For instance, the Red Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion is located in the northwestern area of the state, 
266 miles from St. Paul which currently provides serv- 
ice to the region. From Duluth, the trip is approxi- 
mately 179 miles or 87 miles closer, realizing a net 
savings of 174 miles ($44) round trip. Travel to Inter- 
national Falls from Minneapolis is another example. 
The trip is about 300 miles and takes about 5 to 6 
hours. From Duluth the mileage is 166 miles and takes 
only 2% hours. The net savings in mileage costs is $67. 
Numerous other examples of savings due to shorter 
travel distances could be cited, but results are obvious. 
Per diem costs could also be reduced since only one 
officer probably would be covering this region instead 
of three. It is estimated that overnight travel could be 
cut from five or six nights to three nights per month 
for an annual savings of $1,400 to $2,000. 

More importantly, ifone accepts the assumption that 
better quality investigations and supervision can be 
achieved by putting an officer in the field as often as 
possible to gather information and establish strong 
community resources, then another option is worth 
considering. That option is to use these projected sav- 
ings in travel and per diem to fund increased travel 
from the field office. For example, supervision of of- 
fenders in the Red Lake area could be enhanced by 
having an officer travel to the area four more times per 
year than could be done from St. Paul for the same 
amount of travel funds. 

The fixed costs of establishing and supporting a field 
office also need to be considered. In Duluth, for in- 
stance, a probation office could be located in the exist- 
ing Federal courthouse. Based on this study, a request 
has been made to the General Services Administration 
for space acquisition. The probation office would be 
responsible for costs over and above standard space 
requirements, the physical move of furniture and 
equipment, and movement of telephones. In fact, this 
has been submitted as a budget item in the space and 
facilities budget call in March 1994 for a planned move 
in fiscal year 1996. If office space is projected for an 
officer, clerk, reception area, and storage space gener- 
ally meeting court design guide specifications, the cost 
would be approximately $6,990 per year. These addi- 
tional costs would be assumed by the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. It is important to note, 
however, that similar costs are being paid for office 
space in the Minneapolis or St. Paul courthouses. 
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Acquisition of office space in Duluth would ultimately 
result in a corresponding decrease in space needs in 
those courthouses. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


This study began with the belief there were a suffi- 
cient number of cases originating in outstate areas of 
Minnesota to justify the establishment of field offices. 
It was further hypothesized that field offices would 
improve the quality of investigations and supervision, 
provide greater service to the court, enhance officer 
morale, and be cost effective. While there had been 
much speculation over the years about the value of 
additional satellite offices, this is the first comprehen- 
sive study of the issue. 

Results of the study clearly showed that the number 
of cases originating in the northern and southern 
regions of the state are comparable to the number of 
supervision cases, presentences, and collaterals cur- 
rently managed by the probation officers in Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul. In the region described for a 
possible northern office at Duluth, in December 1992, 
the supervision caseload would have been 94 persons, 
and in the southern region, combining the first and 
second divisions, the supervision caseload would have 
been 57 persons. At the same time, officers in the 
metropolitan area were managing 51 to 78 cases. 
Therefore, based on supervision case numbers alone, 
establishing field offices in the northern and southern 
parts of the state would seem to be justified, keeping 
in mind that considerable numbers of presentences 
and collaterals are also generated in those areas. 

The next area of study, which focused on whether 
field offices would improve the quality of investiga- 
tions and supervision, examined the stated purposes 
of probation investigations and supervision of offend- 
ers. In June 1991, Monograph 109, Supervision of 
Federal Offenders, was published, thereby ushering in 
a new era of “enhanced supervision.” This closer su- 
pervision of the offender was to ensure that court- 
ordered conditions of supervision were carried out, the 
risk the offender presented to the community was 
minimized, and the offender’s problems were properly 
evaluated and needed correctional treatment pro- 
vided. Monograph 107, The Presentence Investigation 
Report (revised March 1992), emphasized the impor- 
tance of the probation officer gathering relevant, veri- 
fiable information to aid the court in the sentencing 
process. It is also commonly believed by criminal jus- 
tice practitioners that management programs should 
emphasize intensive field supervision of the offender 
and should foster development of strong ties to law 
enforcement, court, and community agencies. This 
offers greater protection to the public by giving the 
court and probation officer more information about the 
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offender’s behavior on a timely basis, thereby aiding 
in the imposition of a fair and just sentence and 
providing opportunities to intervene in an offender’s 
life before the offender commits additional crimes. 

If the above principles are accepted, the overall 
findings of this study support establishing one or more 
field offices. Placing an officer in closer proximity to 
an offender’s home community enhances the officer’s 
ability to carry out the above stated responsibilities to 
conduct presentence investigations and supervise of- 
fenders. 

Another area of study examined service to the court 
and enhancement of officer morale. The survey of 
probation officers revealed strong support for field 
offices and indicated that officers perceive that such 
offices would improve quality of supervision, investi- 
gations, and service to the court, but the survey re- 
flected little perceived change negative or positive in 
officer morale. In particular, officers noted that court 
hearings are conducted regularly in Duluth both in 
district court and before the magistrate. A probation 
officer present at these proceedings could be of great 
assistance in responding to court questions regarding 
sentencing guidelines, release issues, and community 
resources. It was noted on several occasions that the 
probation office had not received timely notice of pre- 
sentence referrals, a problem which would be resolved 
if an officer covered each of the calendar calls in 
Duluth. 

Acost analysis of the feasibility of establishing field 
offices was the final area of study. The data established 
that decentralizing operations, particularly the super- 
vision of offenders in outstate areas, would save con- 
siderable travel and per diem funds. The study focused 
on examples of savings in distance traveled and days 
needed for travel from the headquarters office in Min- 
neapolis or from St. Paul as compared to travel from 
a projected field office. Examples in the northern re- 
gion (i.e., travel from Duluth to Red Lake and Inter- 
national Falls as compared to travel to these areas 
from Minneapolis) showed a projected yearly savings 
of $1,110 in mileage costs and up to $2,000 in per diem 
costs. The same held true in the southern area of the 
state with a conservative estimate of $1,850 savings 
per year. 

Clearly, there are savings in travel and per diem 
costs, but cost is an area that perhaps deserves further 
study. The most effective way to make projections and 
arrive at estimated savings in travel costs would be to 
develop various computer models, a task which was 
beyond the scope of this study. The cost of space rental 
in a projected office in Duluth was set at approxi- 
mately $7,000 by the General Services Administra- 
tion. This study was not able to determine if 
establishing a field office would reduce travel costs 
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enough to offset the increased costs of space rental as 
well as communications and equipment needs. Par- 
ticularly difficult was attempting to project how many 
additional trips might be necessary from a field office 
to enhance supervision and investigative abilities. The 
question then becomes: If it costs slightly more to do 
business from a field office, is it justifiable in terms of 
providing better quality supervision and investiga- 
tion? The data from this study suggest it is. 

After careful review of the data obtained in this 
study, the probation office and the court have decided 
to establish a field office in Duluth by fiscal year 1996. 
It is envisioned that the office would initially be staffed 
by one officer who would supervise offenders in a 
combined region of the fifth and sixth divisions as 
outlined in this study and provide services to the court 
when in session in Duluth. If the case numbers con- 
tinue to stay as high as reflected in 1992 statistics, by 
the time the office opens in 1996, serious consideration 
would be given to placing two officers with clerical 
support in Duluth, with one officer having primary 
responsibility for supervision of offenders and the 
other officer handling presentence and collateral in- 
vestigations. 

Decentralizing office operations can pose problems 
in properly supervising and evaluating staff members 
working in outstate locations. Thus, it will be neces- 
sary to choose carefully the appropriate officer for this 
assignment and to pay particular attention to the 
person’s experience and demonstrated ability to oper- 
ate independently yet remain within established pol- 
icy of the court and probation office. The officer’s 
written work would be reviewed via electronic transfer 
of data as timely as if the person were stationed in 
Minneapolis. In addition, prerelease orientation pres- 
entations are done quarterly at the Federal Prison 
Camp at Duluth by the chief probation officer, deputy, 
and/or supervisors. This would present regular oppor- 
tunity for managers to review the staff member’s work 
without adding significantly to travel costs. 

Establishing a field office in the south, probably at 
Mankato, seems justified based on the data obtained 
in this study, but the decision whether to do so is less 
clear than in the northern office. The number of cases 
in the region is comparable to current caseloads in the 
metro area but considerably less than in the north. 
There is no Federal court activity, either at the district 
court or magistrate level, in the southern cities. The 
distances traveled by officers covering the region are 
sizeable but considerably less than those covered by 
officers with northern road areas. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that no action be taken at present to estab- 
lish a southern field office but that the issue be 
reconsidered after a Duluth office is operational and 
issues in establishing that office are resolved. From a 
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Mission and Institutional Goals 


OR THE past two decades, probation has been 

characterized by expanding workloads, in- 

creasing job complexity, widening areas of re- 
sponsibility, and growing public expectations. 
Succeeding in such a demanding environment re- 
quires persistence and commitment to the notion 
that organizational effectiveness is spurred not only 
by creating and transferring knowledge but also by 
modifying behavior to reflect new knowledge and in- 
sights. 

Increasingly, traditional information sources and 
management techniques are being rendered ineffec- 
tive or obsolete. Information which fails to illuminate 
complexity or which is accepted at face value generates 
at best limited thinking and at worst one-dimensional 
linear thinking. Linear thinking and the short-term 
incremental strategies on which traditional manage- 
ment styles rely are no match for the multidimen- 
sional, fast-paced fluidity of the present day criminal 
justice system. 

Despite current budgetary restrictions, personnel 
reductions, and the reality of operating at or above 
capacity—i.e., accommodating the increasing de- 
mands for preparation of accurate, complex presen- 
tence reports and for supervision of growing numbers 
of special need offenders—probation must strive to 
remain a viable correctional strategy by: 


e Meeting its stated objectives and 


e Using its resources in new ways to maximize effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 


The principle mission of probation is to modify or 
change offender behavior through strategic behavioral 
intervention. It is essential, therefore, to maintain a 
coherent, purposeful, and comprehensive stratagem 
for probation objectives. For example, any plan to 
supervise an offender in the community must take into 
account the level of risk posed by the offender and 
include techniques and protocols designed to detect 
and reduce criminal behavior. The reliability of proba- 
tion’s intervention is demonstrated when offender at- 
titudes and behavior are changed. In this way, 
probation controls offender behavior and reduces risk 
to the community while also promoting law-abiding 
conduct. 


Probation’s effectiveness is measured by the number 
of offenders it successfully processes and mainstreams 
back into society as functioning, productive individu- 
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als. Constructive and positive change in the behavior 
of the offender population is a tangible demonstration 
of how effective the system is. It is a testimonial that 
the offender is not a means to an end, but the end itself. 
Offenders are not merely a collection of behavioral 
demographics, caseload numbers, criminal justice sta- 
tistics, or social malcontents; indeed, they are proba- 
tion’s product. 

Alvin Cohn (1979), in his article, “The Failure of 
Correctional Management,” made a prescient observa- 
tion concerning organizational achievement and insti- 
tutional success. He wrote: 


Organizational achievement is concerned with the processing of 
numbers, the counting of events, and the mere deployment of 
resources. Institutional success, on the other hand, measures the 
exact degree to which the organization accomplished its mission 
or achieved its goals and objectives. The former permits a man- 
ager to point with pride to developments and occurrences; the 
latter deals directly with: “How well have we done?” (p. 11) 


Probation carries out its mission within the legal 
parameters mandated by the legislature and the judi- 
ciary and within the social expectations expressed by 
the community regarding its protection. What hap- 
pens to the offender because of exposure to a period of 
probation supervision is a legitimate question and one 
which policymakers and the public continually ask. To 
this end, the question of “How well have we done?” 
should be critical to probation’s mission and institu- 
tional goals. 

Lawrence M. Miller (1989), in his book Barbarians 
to Bureaucrats, noted: 


If a company is to be known for the quality of its products or 
services, it will be because the leaders have established the value 
and vision of quality leadership. (p. 196) 


For probation, success in the future will depend 
largely on probation’s ability to meet institutional 
goals, which, in turn, hinges on the quality and effec- 
tiveness of probation managers. 


Time for Change 


Unfortunately, some probation organizations con- 
tinue to be characterized by traditional top-to-bottom 
command authority hierarchies featuring sharply de- 
fined role and job functions, imposed on clearly deline- 
ated and procedurally prescribed tasks. Hence, when 
all the nuances of management and leadership are 
stripped away, what remains is that the essential 
leadership act is to control the action of others. The 
command authority management approach is distin- 
guished by the following: 
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e Aclear division exists between management and 
labor. 


« Management handles thinking and planning. 
Workers follow orders. 


e Each worker handles specific work assignments 
(Natalucci-Persichetti & Franklin, 1991, p. 181). 


An organization of this kind is defined by the fact 
that the roles of staff members are so circumscribed 
that most relationships within the organization are 
both formal and impersonal. Moreover, jobs narrowly 
defined and constricted by roles and procedures tend 
to stifle the impulse for staff initiative, creativity, and 
innovation. The consequence is a system of one-way 
communication in which managers tell employees 
how, when, and what to do. Process and procedure are 
the critical focus, and following the rules is often more 
important than results. In today’s rapidly changing 
environment, the organization which values rules, 
conformity, and ritualism above initiative, creativity, 
and innovation is laying the groundwork for its own 
demise. 

According to Peter Drucker (1992), “The purpose 
and function of every organization, business and non- 
business alike, is the integration of specialized knowl- 
edge into a common task” (p. 96). Probation officers are 
knowledge workers—they apply their knowledge of 
human behavior to a criminal justice population in 
order to carry out probation’s mission. That mission 
has to be achieved in an environment which is dy- 
namic, fluid, and nonstatic. Probation officers do not 
work in a vacuum. No two offenders are precisely the 
same. What works in one situation will not be appro- 
priate for another. The rules and laws which govern 
the work of probation are in continual flux, and public 
expectations are increasingly more demanding. 

Accordingly, every probation officer must be pre- 
pared to function in an ever-changing environment. 
Officers must recognize and accept that traditional 
assumptions about procedures, skills, and the essen- 
tial processes which articulate the essence of proba- 
tion in relation to the role of the probation officer 
require scrutiny and evaluation. Consequently, pa- 
rameters which formally dictated space and time 
should be recognized merely as transient guides, ever 
changing in both dimension and scope. 

The work of probation is information-based. Deci- 
sions are made pursuant to the needs of offenders, 
mandates of the court, and considerations for the 
welfare and protection of the community. The quality 
of each decision is a derivative of the probation officer’s 
expertise, which is a composite of social, educational, 
and professional skills. Accordingly, every few years 
probation officers should be encouraged to ask them- 
selves: “Knowing what I now know, should I continue 


to do what I do the way I do?” If the answer is no, then 


the next question is, “So what do I know and what 
should be changed?” 


It is essential that the modern probation system be 
organized so that change is both encouraged and un- 
derstood. “For managers the dynamics of knowledge 
impose one clear imperative: every organization has 
to build the management of change into its very na- 
ture” (Drucker, 1992, p. 96). Therefore, the leadership 
challenge is for probation managers to be able to move 
between emphasizing tasks and the pressures associ- 
ated with completing them to emphasizing relations, 
i.e., managers do as much listening as talking, show 
concern for what probation officers do, but, more im- 
portantly, why they do it and what the job means to 
them. It is a balance-seeking exercise which facilitates 
the mission of probation within the context of a posi- 
tive, stimulating work environment. Miller (1989) re- 
ferred to the type of manager who strikes such a 
balance as a “synergist.” The synergist is the manager 
“at the fulcrum, sometimes adding weight to one end, 
sometimes the other, always sensitive, always adjust- 
ing to hold the forces in place...” (p. 163). Because this 
balancing act helps develop a sense of organizational 
purpose and unity, it is critical to preserving the vital- 
ity and effectiveness of the probation agency. 


If probation is to avoid being characterized as 
“anachronistic,” it must be willing to expand continu- 
ally the boundaries of its operational parameters and 
challenge static answers to evolving problems. Proba- 
tion managers, therefore, must possess the ability to 
lead by “coaching” and “teaching,” rather than by 
“controlling” or “supervising.” Further, they require 
both the knowledge of and the capacity to facilitate 
individual and team efforts. Finally, the manager 
should aspire to be not just a leader, but an “effective 
leader”: 


Effective leaders create a climate where people want to do their 
best. You can direct people to do most anything, but if you are 
looking for excellence, it takes more than that. It takes building 
a climate that makes them want to excel. (Burg, date unk., p. 10) 


Effective Management 


A continuous process of self-examination distin- 
guishes every healthy organization. The organization 
conducts ongoing evaluations of theoretical assump- 
tions concerning its mission and strategies to accom- 
plish its goals. Assessing performance at the 
organizational and individual! levels is a form of 
“Kaizen”—continuous improvement of everything the 
organization does, continuous self-improvement 
(Drucker, 1992, p. 97). Such assessment is vital if 
probation is to remain a reputable criminal justice 
option. 
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The problem with bureaucratically led organiza- 
tions is that they tend to be overmanaged and under- 
led. They may excel in the ability to handle the daily 
routine, yet never question whether the routine should 
be done at all. There is a profound difference between 
management and leadership, and both are important 
to effective organization functioning: 


To manage means to bring about, to accomplish, to have charge 
of or responsibility for conduct. Leading is influencing, guiding 
in directions, course, action, opinion. (Bennis & Nanus, 1985, p. 
21) 


This distinction is critical because managers are 
people who do things, whereas leaders are people who 
do the right thing. Probation agencies must not only 
do things, but do the right thing. Less time needs to 
be devoted to . . . “focusing on how things are done” 
and more on “what or why things are done” (Miller, 
1989, p. 85). Probation agencies which...“concentrate 
on performance that fits the system, without asking 
whether it is the right performance” (Miller, 1989, p. 
127) will fail to achieve institutional goals. 


Building Synergy 


Building organizational synergy requires a manage- 
rial/leadership approach which conveys both a style 
and feeling that say each person in the organization is 
valued and has a contribution to make. Synergy signi- 
fies a notion of partnership, although the probation 
manager is the senior partner. Nonetheless, this does 
not mean that the manager always has to be in charge 
or be the most knowledgeable partner. For the organi- 
zation grounded in synergy, that is not what is impor- 
tant. What is important is that each member of the 
organization has equal responsibility for organiza- 
tional excellence. 


During an interview for the Harvard Business 
Review, which focused on “Building a Winning 
Team,” former Superbowl football coach Bill Walsh 
offered the following: 


You are actually striving for two things at the same time: an 
organization where people understand the importance of 
their jobs and are committed to living within the confines of 
those jobs and taking direction; and an organization where 
people feel creative and adaptive and are willing to change 
their minds without feeling threatened. (Rapaport, 1993, p. 
116) 


A decade ago, William Archambeault (1982) sug- 
gested applying Theory Z management principles to 
correctional agencies. He proposed that the imple- 
mentation of the Theory Z management approach was 
dependent on three essential conditions: trust, holis- 
tic concern for employees, and shared decisionmak- 
ing. These same conditions can serve as a recipe for 
building organizational synergy. 
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Trust 


Fundamentally, trust is the outgrowth of a manage- 
ment philosophy which subscribes to the notion that 
management’s role is not to blame and control but, 
rather, to analyze and correct. Therefore, the principal 
task of every probation manager should be to foster an 
environment which allows staff to be innovative and 
creative. 

Trust is established when staff and managerial per- 
sonnel care about one another and the job in which 
they are engaged. Trust is the foundation on which 
honest two-way communication is built. It is the criti- 
cal element for generating employee loyalty and com- 
mitment. It is the basis for interdependence and the 
thread which connects each member of the organiza- 
tion into a purposeful whole. The probation officer 
trusts that the manager seeks to help the officer do a 
better job, and the manager trusts that the officer 
wants to do a good job. 

When changes are contemplated or are being under- 
taken, managers explain them to staff members. They 
solicit the employees’ opinions, which, at best, creates 
active staff buy-in and, at a minimum, the potential 
for staff buy-in in the future. This managerial attitude 
reaffirms the message that “we are in this together.” 
“... Trust creates the invisible ties that bind people 
and companies together and convert mere transac- 
tions into personal relationships” (Webber, 1993, p. 
41). Mutual cooperation and unity of purpose cannot 
occur unless trust is embedded in the organizational 
culture. 


Holistic Concern for Employees 


“Holistic concern for the employee’s welfare... ” 
(Archambeault, 1982, p. 10) is another behavior which 
contributes to employee trust, confidence, and commit- 
ment in the workplace. This concern is a manifestation 
of management’s recognition and acceptance of the fact 
that the probation officer is a member of a larger social 
environment, i.e., family, community. Essentially, the 
officer has needs which extend beyond the work setting. 
The officer who is allowed to adjust his or her work 
schedule to accommodate family responsibilities or the 
employee who has expressed a desire to further his or 
her education and is directly reimbursed for attending 
school or granted compensatory time off from the job are 
examples of management addressing holistic concern. 

Anything the organization does which communi- 
cates the message that the probation officer is impor- 
tant not only as a worker but as a person will solidify 
the employee/organization dyad. 


Shared Decisionmaking 


According to Miller (1989), a “synergistic” organiza- 
tion is composed of managers who“. . . at every level 
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of the organization view themselves as team leaders 
who are skilled at leading group problem-solving ses- 
sions that maximize the collaboration across units of 
the organization” (p. 189). This approach calls for 
problems to be addressed and information to be proc- 
essed by those who will be most directly affected by 
them. It is important, then, for responsibility and 
decisionmaking to be decentralized so that problems 
and issues can be resolved by units or teams. 

The segmentation represented by bureaucracy is 
the antithesis of synergy. Bureaucratic segmentation 
produces turf issues such as “who’s in charge,” “that’s 
not my job,” “you can’t tell me what to do,” or “I’m the 
boss, you do what I tell you.” Moreover, “the Web- 
berian and Fayolian concepts of organization tradi- 
tionally rejected the notion of shared decision-making 
in favor of centralized authoritarian decision-making” 
(Archambeault, 1982, pp. 9-10). The result is an envi- 
ronment which fails to promote cohesiveness and 
sense of purpose. 

If probation officers are the principle vehicle for the 
delivery of efficient and effective services, then they 
must also share in the decisions which affect their 
ability to do the job. The objective is for each probation 
officer to see himself or herself as an entrepreneur. 

The term “entrepreneur” was coined by the French 
economist J.B. Say. He described the entrepreneur as 
an individual who“. . . shifts economic resources out 
of an area of lower and into an area of higher produc- 
tivity” (Osborne & Graebler, 1993, p. 114). When ap- 
plied to probation, the term entrepreneur implies that 
the entrepreneuria! probation officer uses resources 
or, if lacking the requisite resources, helps to create 
them so that they can be used to maximize efficiency 
and effectiveness. It is a strategy aimed at leveraging 
each officer’s ability. 

One of America’s premier CEOs, General Electric’s 
Jack Welch, recently stated: 

More and more, we are cutting back on useless titles and we are 

rewarding people based on what they can contribute, the quality 


of their ideas and their ability to implement them, rather than 
on what they control. (Webber, 1993, p. 41) 


Essentially, every probation manager should aspire 
to instill in each officer the desire to challenge persist- 
ent problems and to generate new ideas for action. 
Organizational success is a predicate of leadership 
capable of shaping a vision. As such, probation re- 
quires leadership committed to channeling the energy 
created by the vision and must be prepared to recog- 
nize the potential benefits of shared decisionmaking. 


Afterthoughts 


For some, what has been discussed in this article is 
nothing new. They and the probation organizations 
they represent recognize the need for change and have 


already begun to modulate their basic organizational 
structure and management philosophy. They under- 
stand that probation, like any organization, must im- 
pose on itself the discipline of thinking through its 
mission and that the management and leadership 
philosophy practiced must be consistent with priori- 
ties, policy, and mission. As such, it is essential that 
probation priorities, policy, and mission be continually 
reassessed and, if necessary, the way in which they are 
accomplished modified or changed. 

These kinds of probation agencies already ask not 
only the question, “How well are we doing?” but “How 
can we do it better?” Their administrators understand 
that organizational synergy is important and that it is 
a management style anchored in trust, concern for 
staff, and shared decisionmaking. Moreover, they rec- 
ognize that a vital component of synergy is an environ- 
ment which stresses the philosophy that probation 
managers and the officers they direct are partners 
who, relying on individual knowledge and skills, com- 
plement each other and together form the entity which 
makes probation’s success possible. 

In a synergistic environment, the leaders under- 
stand that there is no room for organizational slack. 
Each member of the agency genuinely has to see 
himself or herself as an important component of the 
unit, work group, and organization. Therefore, these 
agencies are dedicated to producing managers who can 
inspire, facilitate, and coach, which translates to com- 
mitted, loyal, and focused staffs. Building synergy is 
about multiplying the value of each probation officer 
and his or her contribution to the agency. 

Now, no doubt there are those who, when they read 
this article, will view what has been described as 
“pie-in-the-sky”—as nice but as something that “won’t 
work,” for any number of well thought out reasons. To 
those people, I can only offer the following response: 
You may recall from a past management class or 
seminar in freshman psychology the problem of the 
dots. In the problem of the dots, you are given a figure 
composed of squares of dots, three rows, with three 
dots per row, and are asked to connect the dots with 
four lines, without lifting the pen from the paper. Now, 
the only way to solve the problem of the dots is to draw 
the lines outside the dots. The moral is that sometimes 
solutions exist beyond what seems to be intractable 
barriers. 

To ensure a successful future for probation, practi- 
tioners, administrators, and policy-makers may well 
have to think beyond the dots, to extend beyond tradi- 
tional ways of conducting business. Probation’s suc- 
cess in meeting its goals will hinge on its managers 
and their ability to take steps to improve how manag- 
ers and officers work together. Building synergy is one 
such step. 
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Intensive Supervision: A New Way to 
Connect With Offenders 


By CAROL FREBURGER AND Marc! B. ALMON* 


HE ESSENTIAL challenge in supervision is to 

sufficient knowledge about offenders’ 

activities to be able to affect those activities. 
Even under the best of staffing circumstances there 
will always be one probation officer to many offend- 
ers. More often than not, these offenders do not wish 
the officer to know what they are doing. How can a 
probation officer maximize his or her ability to track 
offender whereabouts and activities in a cost-effective 
manner? 

Enter intensive supervision, Southern Florida style. 
Four years ago we were looking for a significant, 
immediate sanction for drug use in the occasional drug 
user population. Dade had the highest rate of cocaine 
use in the Southern District. Drug use was one of the 
most frequent violations leading to revocation and 
imprisonment. We believed an immediate conse- 
quence would deter occasional users from further use 
and would screen for drug-dependent users who could 
not stop using drugs on their own. Available conse- 
quences were inadequate for two reasons: Modifica- 
tions of release conditions to add electronic monitoring 
or drug abuse treatment took too long. We believed 
drug abuse treatment was not always indicated for 
occasional users, most of whom were not drug depend- 
ent, were unmotivated for treatment, and were often 
involved in drug trafficking. What else could we do 
with the resources we had? 


We tried a new idea with a few offenders. We believe 
over the past 4 years we have developed this idea into 
a powerful method to control risk, a method which has 
many applications across populations and behaviors. 


Intensive Supervision in Southern Florida 


Offenders in the general supervision population in 
Dade County who test positive for cocaine or mari- 
juana, the drugs of choice in the district, are placed in 
what we call intensive supervision. The case transfer 
occurs within 48 hours of a positive Emit test result. 
Since the Southern District of Florida has its own drug 
testing lab, in most cases offenders are transferred 
within 4 days of testing or within a week of the actual 
drug use. 


*Ms. Freburger is United States probation officer and Ms. 
Almon is deputy chief United States probation officer, South- 
ern District of Florida. 


Drug Use Issues 


The offender is instructed to report to the office twice 
per week for drug testing. Networking with employers 
when necessary has revealed a surprising level of 
cooperation to allow the offender to report for testing. 
To our knowledge, not one single person has lost a job 
as a result of reporting. 


Offenders are also required to report for a 16- to 
20-hour drug abuse education program. This service 
is provided free of charge by two local hospitals to the 
community at large. It is available during evenings 
and weekends. The education program is not treat- 
ment. It is presented to the offender as information to 
use in making an informed decision about drug use 
and treatment. It differs from the traditional approach 
in which the probation officer tells the offender, “You 
have used drugs while under supervision, you have a 
drug problem.” Or, “You need treatment.” 


Occasional, nondependent drug users unmotivated 
for treatment are given an incentive: If they complete 
the education program, show no further drug use, and 
comply with intensive supervision instructions, they 
will not be required to enter treatment. Offenders who 
show continued drug use are referred for treatment. 
The Substance Abuse Subtle Screening Inventory 
(SASSI) is used as a screening tool in conjunction with 
behavioral observations. 


Intensive Reporting 


Offenders are told that, because of their positive 
drug test, they have been placed in intensive supervi- 
sion. They are further informed that they will remain 
under intensive supervision for an unspecified period 
of time, depending on their future performance. 


A detailed interview is conducted as to the circum- 


stances surrounding the drug use, with the goal of 


obtaining an admission of drug use from the offender. 
The offender is informed that his or her reporting 
instructions are now changed: Henceforth, the of- 
fender is to page the probation officer before every 
move from one location to another and upon arriving 
home. He or she is instructed to wait 15 minutes after 
paging the probation officer. If the officer does not 
respond within the 15 minutes, the offender is to call 
the officer’s answering machine and leave a detailed 
message including name, time, present location, des- 
tination, and estimated time of return. Offenders are 
instructed that they are not to have caller ID or call 
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return. By prohibiting caller ID and call return, the 
officer can return calls from home or any other loca- 
tion. Call forwarding is not allowed. 

Incoming offenders are coached on how to report and 
conditioned to the procedure by initially returning 
pages and calls at an almost one-to-one frequency. 
Gradually, the frequency of response is dropped for 
those offenders who are employed, have no positive 
tests, and are otherwise stable. Sufficient response 
frequency is sustained to maintain the reporting be- 
havior. 


Supervision Advantages 


The officer monitors the pager and the answering 
machine. Field contacts are made to verify location 
and activities. No longer is the probation officer look- 
ing for offenders who may or may not be where they 
are supposed to be. By recognizing the numbers on the 
pager and listening to the answering machine, the 
officer can pinpoint an offender’s location any time and 
see the offender in the community. If the offender is 
not located at the last reported location, the officer 
immediately contacts significant others, locates the 
offender, and confronts him or her regarding inaccu- 
rate reporting. Failures to report are not charged as 
violations. Instead, they are used to inquire as to the 
offender’s activities and reiterate the necessity of com- 
pliance. Failures to report also provide leads for fur- 
ther investigation. 

Intensive reporting has a number of benefits for the 
officer and the offender: 

1. Listening to messages gives us an unprecedented 
look at an offender’s lifestyle: where the offender 
spends free time, how much time the offender spends 
at home. Subtle, and sometimes not so subtle, voice 
changes detectable in messages tell us the offender 
may be having a problem or may be under the influ- 
ence of drugs or alcohol. Answering machines with 
date/time features provide immediate verification of 
the actual time of the message. Discrepancies between 
actual time and the time the offender reports are 
brought to the offender’s attention every time they 
occur. 

2. The procedure extends our presence in the of- 
fender’s life. No longer can the offender easily predict 
when the officer will contact him or her. The combina- 
tion of telephone and field contacts serves to reinforce 
the officer’s presence. The probation officer can now 
multiply the opportunities for contact through use of 
the telephone, while remaining in control as to how 
much supervision to apply in each case. 

The extension of the officer’s presence in the of- 
fender’s life is not always negative; it is also positive. 
When an offender is complying, the officer responds 
to a message and positively reinforces the offender’s 
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adherence to a constructive schedule. We have found 
many offenders react positively to this kind of indi- 
vidualized attention. The rapport developed in this 
manner serves to increase cooperation on the part of 
the offender. 

3. The intensity of reporting is not reduced when the 
officer is off duty. Daily, the officer chooses when to 
respond to pages or messages. When the officer is on 
leave, offenders continue to report as usual. During 
extended leave periods and on weekends, a secretary 
transcribes the messages. The officer reviews the tran- 
scribed records upon return, and the records provide 
valuable information as to offenders’ schedules and 
patterns of movement. 

4. The procedure makes the offender take notice of 
his or her activities. Those who are involved in crimi- 
nal activity have the most difficulty reporting and can 
be easily targeted for investigation. Impulsive offend- 
ers have to practice discipline: make a phone call, wait 
for an answer, leave a detailed message. Most offend- 
ers comply with the reporting instructions. 

5. Depending on the offender’s motivation to change, 
the reporting procedure either coerces or assists in the 
cessation of criminal associations. In either case, in- 
tensive reporting is a way to increase the probability 
that the offender will avoid the “people, places, and 
things” which trigger drug use and other dysfunctional 
behaviors. 


Administrative Advantages 


In a time of reduced resources, intensive supervision 
offers considerable advantages: 

1. Whereas reporting demands are significantly in- 
creased, no action by a releasing authority is required, 
since the instructions are covered by the standard 
conditions of release. District judges were briefed be- 
fore we began using this method and have extended 
their full support. There are significant savings in 
time and resources. No paperwork to modify release 
conditions need be prepared, mailed, handled, or 
signed by probation office staff, judges, or Parole Com- 
mission staff. No appointment of counsel, involvement 
by attorneys, or court time is involved in situations in 
which the offender might oppose a modification. In- 
quiring attorneys are advised that increased reporting 
instructions are based on probable cause of drug use 
as shown by a presumptive drug test. In 4 years, only 
one offender has formally, and unsuccessfully, chal- 
lenged the instructions. 

2. Intensive supervision also saves treatment funds 
and maximizes treatment resources. The testing pro- 
tocol serves to screen offenders able to control their 
drug use from those who are drug dependent. Those 
whose drug use continues under the increased restric- 
tions are placed in treatment. Offenders in denial are 


more likely to accept treatment when their failure to 
remain abstinent in intensive supervision is clearly 
demonstrated. 

3. No outside contractor is involved. Equipment 
costs are minimal. There are no fees to collect. Virtu- 
ally no additional paperwork is generated. 


Requirements 


In order to be effective, intensive supervision re- 
quires support in the following areas of personnel and 
equipment: 

1. Intensive supervision requires probation officers 
who are attuned to field supervision. Willingness to 
insist consistently on compliance is crucial. Investigative 
training is important in that intensive reporting often 
uncovers information which requires followup. Unex- 
plained assets or income, assets obtained by fraudulent 
means, and multiple identities are but a few examples 
of leads which are uncovered. 

2. Intensive supervision requires management sup- 
port. Any supervision program which demands a sig- 
nificant change in offender behavior patterns will 
generate complaints. Offenders will attempt to evade 
instructions by appealing to supervisors and top man- 
agement. Positive supervisor involvement in the proc- 
ess increases the probability that the offender will 
remain compliant. 

3. The third personnel requirement is caseload size 
not to exceed 25 offenders if the entire caseload is on 
intensive reporting. Since the program has no set 
duration, caseload size can be maintained by return- 
ing stable cases to general supervision to allow for 
incoming, unstable cases. 

4. Equipment requirements are a 15-memory pager 
and an answering machine with remote message re- 
trieval and date-time feature. Acellular phone for field 
work is highly desirable, but not essential. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


At this time we do not know whether intensive 
supervision results in significant reductions in risk 
and noncompliant behaviors. When we began using 
this procedure, we did not simultaneously institute 
research to measure effectiveness. We have attempted 
to go back and examine some indicators such as drug 
use during and after intensive supervision. Uncon- 
trolled variables, e.g., lack of control groups matched 
for other characteristics, lack of standardization in 
testing schedules after intensive supervision, preclude 
any conclusions. Prospective, controlled research is 
needed to determine whether this intensive supervi- 
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sion method makes a significant difference in compli- 
ance. 

In a time of search for effective supervision, this 
procedure merits further examination and develop- 
ment. One obstacle to such development is lack of 
resources. Because intensive supervision does not re- 
quire a special condition of release, it does not qualify 
for additional personnel. Its efficiency is its Achilles’ 
heel. 

In the technological area, the procedure can be im- 
proved in many ways. While we used the very limited 
technology we had, new voice-mail systems can in- 
crease effectiveness. Features such as ability to save 
messages can aid the officer in managing an intensive 
supervision caseload or even a few offenders placed 
under the reporting procedure. We will be exploring 
new telephone technology in the near future and wel- 
come exchange of information in this area. 

Intensive supervision can be successfully applied to 
other groups of high risk offenders in addition to 
occasional drug users. Offenders placed in drug abuse 
treatment can certainly henefit. After all, what is the 
point of providing drug abuse counseling a few hours 
per week if the offender spends the rest of the time 
engaged in activities which are incompatible with 
treatment? The activities of offenders unwilling to 
obtain employment can be tracked. Too often we in- 
struct offenders to “get a job” but fail to interfere with 
the job they already have: criminal activity. Followup 
on social service referrals can be improved by requir- 
ing immediate feedback from offenders as to whether 
they report for referral appointments. Activities of 
re-released supervision violators and violent offenders 
can be tracked from the first day of their release. This 
method can be used in conjunction with electronic 
house arrest to track the offender outside the home. 
Similarly, it can be used by halfway houses to track 
offender activities outside the facility. 

Finally, although we do not supervise juveniles, we 
have discussed this method of intensive reporting with 
juvenile justice professionals. They see potential for 
improvement in the supervision of the juvenile popu- 
lation through this procedure. Juveniles, who are still 
amenable to adult direction, can be given such direc- 
tion through this method. All of the supervision advan- 
tages discussed in the case of adults apply to juveniles. 

Finding methods to provide improved, cost-effective 
supervision must be a priority if community correc- 
tions is to meet taxpayers’ risk control demands. We 
believe this method offers a significant improvement 
over supervision techniques currently in use and wel- 
come inquiries and ideas for improvement. 


Group Reporting—A Sensible Way to 
Manage High Caseloads 


By JERRY SOoMA* 


Director, Anoka County Community Corrections 


HE NUMBER of adult offenders being put on 

probation continues to rise faster than the 

number of probation officers available to su- 
pervise them. Caseloads climb above the 100 mark, 
surpass the 150 mark, and the probation officer’s 
frustration rises as well. Community corrections 
staff members spend much of their time “putting out 
fires,” and they begin to wonder if they have a real 
function related to supervising offenders. Classifica- 
tion systems develop, but no real changes occur in 
probation supervision. This was the scenario in our 
jurisdiction, Anoka County, Minnesota, a suburban 
area of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and it seems to be 
common in probation agencies throughout the Na- 
tion. 

By the mid 1980’s, the court had sentenced more 
than 10,000 offenders to probation under the supervi- 
sion of Anoka County Community Corrections. At that 
time, the court and Community Corrections made a 
concerted effort to identify what the court could real- 
istically expect from Community Corrections in terms 
of supervising such a number. Of the 10,000 offenders 
originally entered into the department’s computer, 
approximately 7,000 were misdemeanor or gross mis- 
demeanor offenders on whom the court had imposed 
conditions such as community service or restitution. 
Their offenses were usually minor, and the court de- 
termined these offenders would not need regular face- 
to-face contact with a probation officer. Once the 
court’s expectations were established, the county de- 
veloped a probation supervision service delivery sys- 
tem to meet these supervision requirements. 

This probation supervision service delivery system 
continues to evolve; it currently has three main com- 
ponents: conditions tracking, intensive supervision, 
and group reporting. 


Conditions Tracking 


A key component of the Community Corrections 
Department’s probation supervision delivery system 
is the use of a computerized record-keeping system to 
track offenders. Since the mid-1970’s, information has 
been put on a mainframe computer. The information 
identifies those offenders who have come into the 
criminal justice system, their offenses, and the court 


*For further information about group reporting, contact 
Jerry Soma, Director, Anoka County Community Correc- 
tions, 325 East Main Street, Anoka, Minnesota 55303. 
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dispositions of each case. In addition, the computer 
system tracks the status of ongoing conditions such as 
community service. At the time of the court hearing, 
each offender is told how to complete the conditions 
and what proof to provide so that the Community 
Corrections Department may be sure that the condi- 
tions are completed. 

Each month the computer generates a list of the 
offenders, the status of the specific conditions, and the 
name of the staff person assigned to track the condi- 
tions. The staff member reviews the report and enters 
updated information on the status of the conditions. If 
the conditions are not completed by a certain time, the 
offender’s file information is forwarded to a staff per- 
son who specializes in processing revocations. Staff 
persons handling this type of condition supervision 
need not be probation officers, a situation which does 
have a positive budget implication. 

This aspect of the service delivery system has proven 
effective in holding offenders with minor offenses very 
accountable to the courts. Between 100 and 150 offend- 
ers are referred back to the court each month for 
failing to live up to their conditions. Under our old 
system, probation officers with large caseloads tended 
to lose contact with these types of offenders, and 
probation often expired with no action taken on viola- 
tions. 


Intensive Supervision 


The second aspect of the probation supervision serv- 
ice delivery system deals with offenders who are con- 
sidered to be high risk and to pose a significant threat 
to the community. Initially 500 offenders of the 10,000 
were assigned to this group. Staff persons classify 
these offenders and identify a primary method of 
working with them, such as treatment, close surveil- 
lance, or a combination of approaches. Staff members 
usually work as teams in supervising these individu- 
als, and the caseloads vary anywhere from 10 to 40, 
depending on the specialized needs of the offender. 

The intrusive type of supervision is completed by 
probation officers having caseloads of approximately 
15. Their primary surveillance function is working as 
teams having up to three or four contacts per week, all 
hours of the day or night. There is emphasis on ensur- 
ing that the offender is completing any treatment 
conditions that have been established. Offenders as- 
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signed to this unit are those who have been identified 
as most likely to reoffend against a person, such as an 
active pedophile. 

The sex offenders assigned to this unit are assigned 
to a probation officer whose primary contact with the 
offenders is through a group process. The group is not 
established to supplant treatment, but to enhance 
treatment. Offenders assigned to this unit attend 
weekly support/supervision groups for up to 1 year or 
more. 


The remaining offenders assigned to the intensive 
supervision unit have probation officers who have 
caseloads between 30 and 50. These are either offend- 
ers who are getting out of prison or who have been 
identified as high risk offenders needing close super- 
vision to ensure compliance with conditions. Offenders 
assigned to this group are involved in day reporting 
and psychoeducational classes. They also are regu- 
larly spot checked at their homes and places of employ- 
ment. There also is a specialized program to handle 
the repeat drunk driver, which consists of a continuum 
of supervision from the workhouse (which provides 
supervised manual labor for unemployed inmates) to 
day reporting to weekly supervision. 


Group Reporting 


The third component of Anoka County’s service de- 
livery system is group reporting. At the time the sys- 
tem was implemented, the agency determined that 
there were more than 2,500 offenders who needed 
some type of ongoing direct contact with Corrections 
but who did not require a high degree of intervention. 
Previously, these types of offenders had been assigned 
to meet with a probation officer regularly. The proba- 
tion officer would say, “Hi, how are you? Is there 
anything different with your status? I will see you 
next month.” Because of their status, these cases 
tended to be forgotten by probation officers who had 
150 cases. In reality, many months often passed before 
any contact was made. 


Supervisory staff members determined that group 
supervision would be a more effective way of maintain- 
ing the necessary level of contact with these offenders. 
Therefore, the Community Corrections Department 
instituted a group reporting system. The three pri- 
mary goals of this type of supervision are as follows: 


1. The first goal is to maintain face-to-face contact 
with these offenders to ensure that their status and 
present address have not changed. 


2. The second goal is to have offenders in this group 
remember that they are under the jurisdiction of the 
courts. Regular contact with the agency helps remind 
offenders that they still have an ongoing obligation to 
the court. 


3. Many of these offenders are ordered into a coun- 
seling or treatment program. The third goal is to 
communicate regularly with them if they are not 
meeting the schedule for completing conditions that 
were set up at the time they were put on probation. 

The best way to describe what happens in this type 
of group reporting system is to follow the process an 
offender goes through when assigned to this unit. At 
the time of sentencing, the probation officer from the 
investigation unit determines the level of supervision 
the offender needs. This is done at the same time the 
officer completes the presentence investigation or 
when the offender reports to Corrections after the 
court hearing. 

When an offender is assigned to the group reporting 
center (called the Probation Service Center), the of- 
fender carries the paperwork to the Probation Service 
Center, which is located about six blocks from the 
courthouse. The probation officer assigned to review 
cases on that day reviews the conditions the court has 
set forth for the offender and makes any referrals or 
sets up any necessary restitution payment schedules. 
The probation officer then determines whether the 
offender should be seen monthly, bimonthly, or quar- 
terly. The probation officer and offender then agree on 
the best time for the offender to report in to the 
Probation Service Center regularly. There are cur- 
rently 13 different timeframes from which to choose— 
10 during evening hours and 3 during the day. The 
computer immediately generates a contract that de- 
fines the probation rules, special court conditions, and 
the dates and times for the next year that the offender 
is to report to the Probation Service Center. The of- 
fender signs the contract and leaves the Probation 
Service Center. 

The Probation Service Center schedules as many as 
85 offenders to report during each timeframe. Several 
days before each reporting time period, the computer 
generates a roster of all offenders scheduled to report 
at that time. Specialized staff persons assigned to the 
Probation Service Center review the records of each of 
those offenders to determine if they are keeping up 
with assigned conditions. 

The probation officer reviewing the records of of- 
fenders coming in on a particular night notes on the 
roster the names of those who should be talked with 
individually. On each reporting night the offenders 
assigned to report in to the facility arrive and are 
checked in. Three staff members are usually available 
to talk to the 10 or so offenders who need or request 
an individual contact. Drug testing is also done at this 
time. The remaining offenders attending during each 
time period go into a classroom where they are given 
a 20- to 30-minute educational presentation, either by 
a speaker or a video tape. Once the group is dismissed, 
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probation officers continue to talk to those who need 
to be seen individually. 

The Probation Service Center receives monthly a 
computerized printout of the 2,500 offenders assigned 
to this group reporting program. This printout identi- 
fies all of the open cases and the status of all open 
conditions expected of each offender. Behind the 
scenes, staff persons spend substantial time sending 
letters or contacting those who failed to come in and 
processing discharges for those who have completed 
probation and violations for those who have failed to 
live up to conditions set by the court. 


Program Success 


Anoka County Community Corrections has con- 
cluded that group reporting is a successful strategy for 
this category of offenders. The original goals have been 
accomplished: 1) offenders have more frequent per- 
sonal contact with the Corrections Department; 2) 
probation officers are reviewing the status of the court 
conditions and responding to violations in a more 
timely manner; 3) offenders are made aware that the 
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Corrections Department will hold them accountable to 
their court conditions, which results in more com- 
pleted conditions; and 4) probation officers are not 
becoming frustrated over the amount of offender con- 
tact they have. The probation officers clearly know 
what their job expectations are, and their morale has 
improved significantly. 

A consumer satisfaction survey completed in 1993 
by offenders in group reporting supervision indicated 
that the system allows offenders a one-to-one contact 
with a probation officer when needed, and it also 
provides enough supervision to ensure that offenders 
will live up to their court conditions. A number of the 
offenders felt they needed less supervision than was 
being provided by group reporting supervision. 

The amount of paperwork, however—the mail, pro- 
gress reports, transfer requests, etc.—is much more 
time consuming than anticipated. Without additional 
clerical staff to keep the paperwork flowing, a different 
type of probation officer frustration and stress may 
occur. 


ROBO-PO: The Life and Times of a 
Federal Probation Officer* 


By EpwarD J. COSGROVE 
United States Probation Officer, Eastern District of Pennsylvania 


l Jin PROBATION officer Mike Sterling is go- 
ing into the field on Tuesday. It’s a routine 
day. Anticipated issues to be encountered that 

day include: assessing the ability to pay and arrang- 
ing a payment schedule for a sophisticated financial 
offender, a home inspection of a recently released in- 
dividual with a history of violence, monitoring some 
chemical abuse cases, verifying some employment 
schedules, and rapport building with a few “signifi- 
cant others” who are involved with his clients. He 
may have time to stop at a local police station and the 
county courthouse to check some records. 

Getting dressed, he dons his bullet proof vest and 
appropriate loose fitting clothing to cover it. He checks 
his weapon, slips it into the holster, and drops the 
“speed loader” into his pocket. On the other side of the 
belt is the pager and “capstun.” The latter also requires 
the officer to keep on his person a “Material Data Safety 
Sheet” which contains information about the chemical 
properties of this product and concomitant safety in- 
structions. 

Before leaving home, he checks his brief case. There 
are maps, monthly report forms, financial question- 
naires, pay stubs to be returned, criminal extracts 
(“rap” sheets), his field book, calculator, laptop com- 
puter, breathalyzer unit, and miscellaneous stationery. 
In a separate box are urine bottles, rubber gloves, and 
the laboratory documentation sheets. In the back seat 
of the car Mike keeps a copy of the current Sentencing 
Guidelines and a copy of titles 18 and 21 of the 
U.S.Code. In any event, the day begins. 

In a sense, the tools of our trade have always defined 
who we are and what we do. It used to be easier. When 
Gannon and Friday were the role models for police 
officers, probation officers were an extension of the 
law. We kept “order” by seeing that people just did the 
right things. In the “70’s, rehabilitation was the goal of 
supervision. The medical model taught us to diagnose 
a problem then provide treatment. Help meant coun- 
seling; understanding the hardships of poverty, illiter- 
acy, and broken homes; rendering the necessary 
support to address these symptoms; and coping with 
the bad feelings and making changes. 

As client needs seemed ever expanding, the ‘80’s 
brought us the philosophy of reintegration. Probation 
officers could not expect to service all needs; so, the 
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answer became brokering services: identify the prob- 
lem and make the appropriate referral. 

By the end of the ‘80’s, the pendulum had swung 
from primary care to clients to listening to the needs 
of the community. Mercy was not to be forgotten, but 
disparity must be eliminated. Guidelines achieved 
this with a focus on retributive justice, with scant 
attention focused to rehabilitation of the individual. 
The offender will be held accountable. Society will be 
protected. The Probation Service responded with the 
development of Enhanced Supervision. The goals were 
ranked: enforce court orders, provide risk control, ad- 
dress the correctional treatment needs of the offender. 

What does a probation officer do? To this day, I suffer 
a violent visceral pain whenever I hear some visiting 
academic discuss the “two hats” of the probation offi- 
cer: cop or counselor. At last count, we are at 33 hats 
and the number is growing. 

Recording incidents has not proven a good way to 
explain what we do. We suffer from the “that’s differ- 
ent” syndrome. A probation officer interviews a hostile 
police officer who has just learned that his best inform- 
ant is being charged with acting as an informant 
without approval by the court; takes urinalysis tests 
on offenders suffering from AIDS; instructs a proba- 
tioner to cease work as a truck driver because of active 
alcohol abuse and a history of driving under the influ- 
ence; analyzes corporate finances; or receives a 2:00 
a.m. phone call giving notice of a home confinement 
violation. To each of these, most answer: “That’s differ- 
ent.” These events are situational, not indicative of the 
routine. And, of course, they’re right. I don’t know 
what’s going to happen today; I only know that it’s my 
job to address it. 

Requirements for the job used to be listed as good 
writing skills and the ability to investigate, counsel, 
and interview. If training speaks the employer’s per- 
ceptions of what workers need to know, then consider 
the following programs which are offered to probation 
officers: Mental Preparation for Violent Confronta- 
tions, Dual Diagnoses, Child Abuse, Hate Groups, 
Sexual Deviance, Cultural Diversity, Negotiating 
Skills, Assertiveness Training, Fingerprinting, Ethics, 
Financial Investigation, Infectious Diseases, Chemi- 
cal Abuse Seminars, Organized Crime Groups, 
Lexis/Nexis training. Is this competence or schizo- 
phrenia? 

A good officer pays attention to the seeds of the 
court, society, and the offender. We best serve the court 
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when conditions imposed are realistic. Ask the average 
citizen what a probation officer does and you will still 
hear a comment about caring for juveniles. Offenders 
have yet to get the picture that their needs are not 
primary. In the midst of this confusion as to whose 


expectations we must meet, we still do our best to 
address the needs of all. The requisite personal and 
professional growth to meet these multifarious needs 
makes this an often misunderstood, but nonetheless 
challenging and rewarding career. 


Drug Treatment in the Criminal 
Justice System 


By Grecory P. FALKIN, PH.D., MICHAEL PRENDERGAST, PH.D., 
AND M. DouG.as ANGLIN, PuH.D.* 


ESEARCH CONDUCTED during the past 
em has demonstrated a need to enhance 
treatment for drug-involved offenders at all 
stages of the criminal justice process. Data from the 
National Institute of Justice’s Drug Use Forecasting 
(DUF) program show that as many as three-quarters 
of arrestees (men and women) test positive for one 
or more illicit drugs; many of these arrestees are 
dependent on drugs and in need of treatment (Na- 
tional Institute of Justice, 1992). Abundant evidence 
exists that crime rates are higher among drug- 
dependent offenders than among offenders who do 
not use drugs, and among addicts during periods of 
drug use compared with periods when drugs are not 
used (Ball et al., 1981; Hanlon et al., 1990; Speckart 
& Anglin, 1986). Fortunately, research has also 
shown that drug treatment can curb recidivism and 
relapse among drug-using offenders (Anglin & Hser, 
1990; Falkin et al., 1992; Leukefeld & Tims, 1992). 
To understand the current scope of the problem and 
the state-of-the-art in treating drug-abusing offend- 
ers, a number of questions related to needs assess- 
ment, program effectiveness, and the delivery of 
treatment services must be addressed. The main pol- 
icy related questions discussed in this article are: 
How many offenders need drug treatment, and to 
what extent is this need being met? How effective are 
different types of drug treatment programs, particu- 
larly those that specialize in treating drug-dependent 
offenders, and what kinds of programs work best for 
different types of offenders? What is the state-of-the- 
art in criminal justice drug treatment, and what can 
be done to enhance treatment efforts? 


A Substantial Proportion of Offenders Need 
Drug Treatment 


There has been a huge influx of drug users in the 
criminal justice system since the early 1980’s, and 
many of these individuals have problems serious 
enough to warrant treatment. In the mid-1970’s, 
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states began passing tougher laws to protect the 
public and to exact retribution for criminals. Law 
enforcement agencies stepped up campaigns against 
drug law violators, especially drug traffickers and 
neighborhood dealers (Coldren et al., 1990; Uchida 
et al., 1992). As a consequence, prosecutors and 
probation and parole officers were forced to struggle 
with unmanageable caseloads, court calendars be- 
came backlogged, and the Nation’s jails and prisons 
became overcrowded (Belenko, 1990). (America’s 
prison system grew three-fold in the last decade, 
becoming the largest in the free world—and at a 
staggering price [Morris, 1993].) A sizable propor- 
tion of offenders in each segment of the system are 
either there on drug charges, or they have a sub- 
stance abuse problem, which is often related to 
their criminal involvement. 


Perhaps the most widely cited indication of this problem 
is the DUF data, which have shown a generally high rate 
of drug prevalence among arrestees (National Institute of 
Justice, 1992). DUF data show that about 50 to 80 percent 
of arrestees in the 24 DUF cities tested positive for one or 
more drugs shortly after arrest. These prevalence figures 
have remained fairly constant over the last several years, 
while drug use in the general population has been declin- 
ing. Rates of drug use are especially high for minorities 
and for women, and there are some indications that their 
rates of use (e.g., for cocaine) have been growing. Several 
other surveys corroborate these findings and show that 
drug use is prevalent among probationers, jail inmates, 
prisoners, and parolees (Prendergast et al., 1992). 


It is possible that not all of these individuals need drug 
treatment. To learn more specifically how many offenders 
need treatment, the research team analyzed recent DUF 
data based on a few indications of need. The criteria for 
needing treatment are (a) offenders who test positive for 
drugs admitted using drugs regularly before being ar- 
rested (at least 10 times in the past month), (b) they were 
in treatment when they were arrested, or (c) they said that 
they wanted to be in treatment. According to this fairly 
conservative definition, the percentage of arrestees 
who are probably in need of treatment is about 45 
percent for those who test positive for cocaine (in 
DUF cities), about 60 percent for those who test 
positive for opiates, and slightly more than 75 per- 
cent for those who inject cocaine, opiates, or ampheta- 
mines (Prendergast et al., 1992). 
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The Need for Treatment Is Not Being Met 


Although these figures demonstrate the extent of the 
aggregate need for treatment, they do not fully convey 
the magnitude of the problem. First, many arrestees who 
need treatment are not in treatment at the time they are 
arrested. In the DUF cities, the number of arrestees who 
need treatment, relative to the number enrolled in treat- 
ment, is about 16 to 1 for those who test positive for 
cocaine, 10 to 1 for those who test positive for opiates, 
and 12 to 1 for those who inject drugs (Prendergast et 
al., 1992). Second, less than one-third of the Nation’s jails 
have a drug treatment program (most of these programs 
consist of drug education and group counseling rather 
than comprehensive services) (Peters et al., 1993). Third, 
although the number of prison inmates who receive 
treatment has increased dramatically since 1980 (Falkin 
et al., 1992; Harlow, 1992), the “majority of inmates with 
substance abuse problems still do not receive treatment 
while in prison” (Falkin et al., 1992). Ironically, Federal 
and state treatment capacity is under-utilized because 
some inmates who need treatment do not meet certain 
admission criteria (e.g., parole date is too far away), and 
others refuse to enter treatment (Harlow, 1992). 

Finally, treatment is obviously needed because con- 
ventional criminal sanctions are not effective in reducing 
recidivism among drug-using offenders (Beck & Shipley, 
1989; Farrington et al., 1986; Langan & Cunniff, 1992). 
Despite the efforts in the last several years to expand 
and enhance treatment programs for offenders (some of 
which are discussed below), indications are that treat- 
ment is not available to a large proportion of offenders 
who need it. Arecent survey of over 2,000 criminal justice 
officials pointed out that “many survey respondents 
expressed concern that arrest and incarceration alone 
were insufficient to deter drug-dependent offenders from 
continuing their criminal behavior” and that “officials in 
all criminal justice professions reported needing afford- 
able drug treatment programs” (National Institute of 
Justice, 1991). A more recent survey conducted specifi- 
cally of judges and prosecutors found that they believe 
that treatment is more readily available in correctional 
settings and that the courts also need resources to inter- 
vene with offenders who have drug problems (Milkman 
et al., 1993). 


Drug Treatment Is an Effective Government 
Response 


A large body of literature has consistently shown 
that drug treatment is associated with significant 
reductions in criminality, drug use, and other lifestyle 
problems (Anglin & Hser, 1990; De Leon, 1985; Hub- 
bard et al., 1989). Clients who are mandated to 
community-based treatment programs tend to remain 
in treatment longer than those who are admitted 
voluntarily, and length of stay is one of the best pre- 
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dictors of success after treatment (Anglin & Hser, 
1990; Hubbard et al., 1988). A few intensive prison- 
based drug treatment programs have also been found 
to be effective in curbing recidivism (Falkin et al., 
1992). 

A careful review of 24 evaluation studies of drug 
treatment programs developed specifically for offend- 
ers (e.g., intensive supervision with treatment and 
prison- and jail-based programs), however, found 
mixed results in terms of treatment effectiveness 
(Falkin & Natarajan, 1993). Some studies showed 
favorable results in terms of lower recidivism, lower 
drug use, and lower rule violations, but others did not. 
The failure of some studies to demonstrate a positive 
treatment outcome may be due to one of two possibili- 
ties: either the treatment is not intensive enough to 
change behavior or weaknesses in the research meth- 
odologies result in inconclusive findings about treat- 
ment effects. Because there are a variety of limitations 
in the methodologies, it is difficult to make a definitive 
statement about the effectiveness of treatment pro- 
grams geared specifically for offenders, and therefore 
additional and more methodologically sound research 
on these programs is needed. There are a number of 
national and local evaluation studies currently under 
way, but it will be a few years before the cumulative 
results can be appraised. 


Offenders Have Various Needs, and Many Need 
Comprehensive Services 


As criminal justice officials see firsthand, drug 
abuse is usually part of a disadvantaged and troubled 
lifestyle. Most drug-using arrestees have inadequate 
job skills, are uneducated (sometimes illiterate), with- 
out adequate housing, and in poor health, often as a 
direct result of drug use (e.g., hepatitis, tuberculosis, 
and AIDS). In addition, some suffer from mental ill- 
ness. Research has shown that people with such com- 
plex difficulties can succeed in treatment, provided 
that it is intensive enough and that comprehensive 
services are delivered (Anglin & Hser, 1990; De Leon, 
1985; Falkin et al., 1992). Thus, in matching offenders 
to appropriate treatments, it is crucial to consider the 
intensity and variety of services needed relative to the 
severity of offenders’ problems. 

Most criminal justice agencies, however, assign cli- 
ents to treatment primarily on the basis of criminal 
charges and prior record, which do not necessarily 
reflect the severity of an individual’s drug use and 
other psychosocial problems. The Offender Profile In- 
dex (OPI) was developed to counter this limitation 
(Inciardi et al., 1993). The OPI assigns clients to dif- 
ferent levels of treatment (long-term residential, 
short-term residential, intensive outpatient, outpa- 
tient, and urine testing only) based on a number of 


aspects of their “stakes in conformity,” which includes 
drug use and treatment histories, job situation, edu- 
cation, and housing, as well as criminal involvement. 
The OPI is currently being used in a number of juris- 
dictions; it is perhaps the most sophisticated method 
of matching offenders to treatment. Nonetheless, 
questions have been raised about the validity of this 
instrument; further research on matching offenders to 
appropriate treatments would certainly be valuable. 


The Treatment System for Offenders Is Being 
Expanded and Enhanced 


In the last several years, criminal justice authorities 
in many jurisdictions throughout the country have 
dramatically increased their efforts to engage drug- 
dependent offenders in treatment. These initiatives 
include deferred prosecution programs, supervised 
pretrial release with a condition of treatment, special 
drug courts, drug testing and evaluation programs, 
Treatment Alternatives to Street Crime (TASC), inten- 
sive supervision programs that require treatment, and 
jail- and prison-based treatment (e.g., therapeutic 
communities). Many of these criminal justice efforts 
are supported by agencies in the drug treatment sys- 
tem, such as the Center for Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment. Federal and state alcohol and drug treatment 
agencies have provided funding not only for community- 
based programs to which offenders are referred, but 
also for criminal justice-based programs. Treatment 
slots are being dedicated specifically for offenders, and 
treatment professionals are providing criminal justice 
personnel with training and technical assistance. 
Thus, the considerable expansion of, and improve- 
ments in, treatment for offenders that has occurred 
throughout the country in the last several years has 
come about through the joint efforts of criminal justice 
and drug treatment agencies. 


The State-of-the-Art Is Based on Coordination 


Various approaches to drug treatment have been 
developed, many facilitated by linkages between the 
criminal justice and drug treatment systems. Some of 
the recent developments include contracts between 
probation departments and community-based treat- 
ment programs, acupuncture as a component of diver- 
sion programs, day treatment programs for offenders, 
boot camps devoted to drug treatment, therapeutic 
communities in prisons and jails, and transitional 
release programs that extend services from institu- 
tions into the community. These programs are often 
developed and implemented jointly by criminal justice 
agencies and drug treatment providers. To clarify 
some of the different approaches, and to suggest some 
strategies for treating offenders, the following para- 
graphs describe case studies that were conducted in 
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three state and local jurisdictions that have been de- 
veloping a comprehensive array of treatment pro- 
grams and a continuum of services for offenders. The 
sites are Multnomah County (Portland), Oregon; Jef- 
ferson County (Birmingham), Alabama; and Kings 
County (Brooklyn), New York. The main focus of the 
study concerned how linkages are involved in the 
development and implementation of the treatment 
system for offenders (for a full description, see Falkin, 
1993). 


Case Study Overview 


In general, the main differences among the sites are 
as follows. Oregon’s Community Corrections Act (CCA) 
requires criminal justice authorities to use the least 
restrictive sanctions possible, and it provides funding 
and an administrative infrastructure that fosters the use 
of drug treatment. Officials in the criminal justice and 
drug treatment systems participate in a number of state 
and local committees, task forces, and informal work 
groups to coordinate the development and implementa- 
tion of treatment programs in community corrections 
and the prison system, including a program that pro- 
vides transitional services for prisoners returning to the 
community. The state Department of Corrections admin- 
isters the CCA, and the Office of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Programs supports correctional treatment efforts in a 
variety of ways (e.g., funding, training, technical assis- 
tance). 

Jefferson County criminal justice authorities access 
treatment resources through TASC, which provides a 
continuum of services to offenders in each stage of the 
justice process. The Alabama Department of Corrections 
has dramatically expanded treatment in the prison sys- 
tem in the last several years, establishing an innovative 
“therapeutic prison” for 640 inmates; however, linkages 
with community-based treatment are not as well devel- 
oped as they are in the other two states. In New York, 
the treatment system for offenders has undergone con- 
siderable changes in the last few years, but most of these 
developments are the result of agency initiatives (sup- 
ported by the Mayor’s Office, the state Office of Alcohol 
and Substance Abuse Services, and the state Anti-Drug 
Abuse Council). The system is much more decentralized 
than in the other two states, and change is accomplished 
more bureaucratically. Most of the criminal justice treat- 
ment efforts in the three sites are recent developments, 
and they are currently being evaluated. 


Deferred Prosecution Programs 


All three jurisdictions have a deferred prosecution 
program in which drug-using defendants are diverted 
to drug treatment. In Multnomah and Jefferson Coun- 
ties, defendants charged for the first time for posses- 
sion of small amounts of controlled substances (e.g., 
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less than 5 grams of cocaine) are offered treatment as 
an alternative to prosecution. In Multnomah County, 
the program is a cooperative venture of the court, the 
District Attorney’s Office, and the Public Defender’s 
Office. There, clients are placed in an outpatient treat- 
ment program that contracts to provide acupuncture 
and counseling. In Jefferson County, clients are placed 
in TASC, which refers them to various community- 
based outpatient treatment programs with which it 
has formal agreements. The program in Kings County 
is much different in that it was developed by the 
District Attorney as an alternative to incarceration for 
prison-bound offenders. Only nonviolent second felony 
offenders arrested for drug dealing in buy-and-bust 
operations are eligible; if convicted, these offenders 
would receive mandatory minimum prison sentences. 
They are placed in one of two long-term residential 
treatment programs (therapeutic communities) with 
which the District Attorney’s Office contracts for treat- 
ment services. The Drug Treatment Alternative-To- 
Prison (DTAP) program has a warrant enforcement 
team so that any client who leaves treatment is almost 
certain to be rearrested and sent to prison. 


Treatment for Released and Jailed Defendants 


Muitnomah and Jefferson Counties also provide 
treatment to defendants whose abuse of drugs places 
them at risk of failing to appear in court if they are 
released from jail pending trial. Multnomah County’s 
pretrial service agency operates a Pretrial Supervision 
Release Program (PSRP) in which staff refer defen- 
dants who need treatment to community-based treat- 
ment programs. The Public Defender’s Office also has 
a treatment resource databank (with daily informa- 
tion on treatment availability), and attorneys refer 
clients to appropriate services. Although treatment in 
the jails is limited, there is a comprehensive program 
for women who are identified as pregnant drug users. 
The Alcohol and Drug Abuse Prenatal Treatment 
(ADAPT) program is coordinated by corrections, social 
service, and health care agencies, and is a model jail 
transition program, extending services into the com- 
munity (Wellisch et al., 1993). 


In Jefferson County, the pretrial service agency re- 
fers to TASC all drug using defendants who are re- 
leased with contact conditions. (TASC eventually 
intervenes with all drug use cases that remain in the 
system.) Again, TASC assesses clients and refers them 
to an array of community-based treatment programs 
(based on the OPI); it also provides the criminal justice 
system with case management services. The jail does 
not operate a drug treatment program. In New York, 
the situation with respect to where and when agencies 
intervene during the pretrial stage is different. There 
is no formal pretrial supervision and treatment pro- 
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gram, but the city’s Department of Corrections oper- 
ates a large drug treatment program at the Rikers 
Island jail. The Substance Abuse Intervention Divi- 
sion (SAID) provides short-term therapeutic commu- 
nity treatment (inmates are released within 45 days 
on average) to up to 1,600 inmates. Kings County has 
a TASC program that intervenes during the presen- 
tence stage, but it usually intervenes later in the 
process than Jefferson County TASC. Multnomah 
County also has a TASC program, but it serves mainly 
sentenced offenders. 


Treatment for Probationers and Parolees 


In Jefferson County, the state Board of Pardons and 
Paroles refers probationers and parolees who have 
drug problems to TASC. Thus, TASC provides a con- 
tinuum of services, referring sentenced offenders to 
various treatment programs with which it has formal 
agreements and providing case management services 
for the state agency. A key feature of the linkage 
between the two systems is a coordinated response to 
behavioral problems (e.g., drug use, lack of compliance 
with program rules). This approach coordinates 
graduated sanctions with gradations in treatment in- 
tensity, with TASC moving clients to more or less 
intensive programs, depending on their behavior. 

In New York and Oregon, the probation and parole 
agencies have developed various systematic ap- 
proaches to linking clients with treatment. The main 
features of their approaches are: (1) contracts with 
drug treatment programs and (2) a centralized assess- 
ment and referral unit that places clients in contract- 
ing, and other, treatment programs. These approaches 
strengthen linkages between the community correc- 
tions and community-based drug treatment providers, 
and they assure a greater degree of client compliance 
with treatment than the traditional approach which 
leaves assessments, referrals, and monitoring to the 
discretion of line officers. 


Treatment in the Prison System and Transitional 
Programs 


All three states have expanded drug treatment in 
the prison system significantly in the last few years. 
They have created a comprehensive array of pro- 
grams, including drug education and counseling, 
short-term inpatient programs, and long-term thera- 
peutic communities, and, in Alabama, a total thera- 
peutic institution that includes each of the previous 
components. Some of the therapeutic community pro- 
grams have been evaluated and have been shown to 
be effective in reducing recidivism (Falkin et al., 1992). 

In addition, New York and Oregon have developed 
transitional programs to continue offenders in treat- 
ment and to provide them with other services when 
they return to the community. There are two main 


aspects to Oregon’s Transitional Release Program: 
in-prison services for inmates and formal linkages 
with community-based organizations. TASC of Oregon 
operates the Success Through Education and Plan- 
ning (STEP) component, which provides inmates at a 
prerelease facility with drug education (including re- 
lapse prevention) and transitional planning, and staff 
from several counties visit the facility regularly to 
assist inmates who will be returning to their commu- 
nities with services (drug treatment, housing, etc.) 
that they need to remain drug-free and crime-free. The 
Comprehensive Alcohol and Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment (CASAT) program in New York consists of three 
phases: treatment in a prison therapeutic community, 
treatment in a work release facility, and treatment in 
a community-based program when clients are paroled. 
CASAT is operated jointly by the Department of Cor- 
rectional Services, the Division of Parole, and community- 
based treatment providers. 


The Federal Government Can Foster System 
Developments 


The idea of promoting formal cooperation between 
the criminal justice and drug treatment systems is not 
new (Wellisch et al., 1994). In the 1970’s, there were a 
number of Federal efforts aimed at forging system 
linkages, including the development of TASC and re- 
gional workshops to facilitate cooperative planning 
between state criminal justice and treatment agen- 
cies. The possibility of improved cooperation and coor- 
dination, however, became the victim of the budget 
cuts and decentralization of the early 1980’s. Since 
then, some Federal efforts to forge linkages between 
the two systems have continued. TASC survived this 
period and expanded its role under the sponsorship of 
the Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA). From 1986 
until 1992, about one dozen states enhanced their 
prison-based treatment programs as participants in 
two federally funded projects, REFORM and RECOV- 
ERY. These projects engaged drug treatment profes- 
sionals to share their expertise with prison authorities 
and program staff both in a series of national confer- 
ences and at program sites. In a similar way, the 
American Probation and Parole Association and the 
National Association of State Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse Directors recently joined as partners in a na- 
tional “Coordinated Interagency Drug Training and 
Technical Assistance” project (funded by BJA and the 
Center for Substance Abuse Treatment) that is linking 
community-based corrections and drug treatment. 

Without Federal assistance provided through such 
discretionary grants and the formula grants, it is 
doubtful that the recent developments in state and 
local treatment systems for offenders would have been 
possible. Given the need for treatment, and the poten- 
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tial that treatment offers for reducing recidivism 
among drug-using offenders, it is important that such 
efforts continue. Part of any effort to develop treat- 
ment systems for offenders must include carefully 
designed research studies because much still needs to 
be learned about the effectiveness of various ap- 
proaches. 
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MERICAN CORRECTIONS represents a 
strange case of administrative function follow- 
ing form. Originally based on the English cor- 
rectional model, American corrections evolved due to 
the unique conditions inherent in a situation in which 
both a country and a criminal justice system were 
simultaneously emerging. The resulting system at- 
tempts to meet the somewhat contradictory needs for 
authority, autonomy, and interdependence at each of 
its various administrative levels. American correc- 
tions is primarily composed of three separate systems 
(Federal, state, and county), each with duties which 
include, but are not limited to, confinement. As a re- 
sult of this arrangement, the successful operation of 
American corrections depends on cooperative interac- 
tion between these different correctional “systems,” 
as well as the agencies of law and law enforcement. 
At the highest administrative level, duties of incar- 
ceration and detention belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment. These Federal facilities are reserved for those 
who are suspected of Federal crimes and are awaiting 
processing, as well as those who have been adjudicated 
and are serving their sentences. Federal prisons repre- 
sent the fewest number of prisons in America, and they 
consequently house the smallest number of inmates. 
As of 1990, the Federal prison system housed 65,526 
inmates, or 8.5 percent of the total number of incarcer- 
ated Americans (U.S. Dept. of Justice, 1990). Despite 
this relatively low population total, the Federal system 
is drastically overcrowded. As of 1986, the Federal 
prisoner population was 59 percent above the rated 
capacity of the combined Federal institutions (Allen & 
Simonsen, 1989), and the problem has worsened since. 


The state institutions are similar to Federal prisons 
in that they may house all types of offenders. State 
prisons, however, differ from Federal institutions in 
that they generally only house sentenced inmates. For 
those persons awaiting sentencing, awaiting trial, or 
undergoing the appeals process, the state relies on 
another administrative agency (the county jail) to 
provide detention services. State prisons house the 
greatest proportion of those incarcerated in America. 
The 1990 figure released by the Bureau of Justice 
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Statistics indicates that “state held” inmates outnum- 
ber Federal prisoners by a margin of 11 to 1. These 
690,157 inmates were being held in prisons designed 
to hold a total of 598,445 inmates, creating a prison 
system with an average population of 127 percent of 
its rated capacity (U.S. Department of Justice, 1990). 
State level overcrowding, moreover, has created a “bot- 
tleneck” in the county jail system. As of 1990, 18,380 
or 2.4 percent of all state inmates were being held in 
county jails due to crowding in the state prison system 
(U.S. Department of Justice, 1990). 


American jails have been called both the “sewers of 
the justice system” (Houston, Gibbons, & Jones, 1988) 
and “poorhouse[s] of the twentieth century” (Gold- 
farb, 1975). Indeed, given the chronic problems within 
these institutions, these descriptions seem well ap- 
plied. These problems include the jail’s: 1) physical 
plant; 2) administration/personnel; and 3) level of 
overcrowding. Of the three problems identified, how- 
ever, overcrowding is most commonly perceived as of 
most consequence to the conditions of confinement 
within the jail. Guynes (1988), in completing a na- 
tional assessment of jail managers, found this to be 
the most commonly cited concern within the realm of 
their professional responsibilities. Indeed, if one ex- 
amines the statistics related to this issue, the basis 
for this perception is readily recognized. In 1978, jails 
in the United States were operating at an average of 
68 percent of their capacity. In 1988, this percentage 
jumped to 101 percent. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly, large jails (those with 1,000 or more inmates) 
increased from 87 percent capacity in 1978 to 126 
percent capacity in 1988 (Maguire & Flanagan, 1991, 
p. 579). It should be noted, moreover, that any flexi- 
bility in jail management, especially with regard to 
housing and classification, is all but eliminated when 
jail capacity exceeds 90 percent (Allen & Simonsen, 
1989, p. 533). Further, of the 496 jails that were held 
under court order in 1988, more than 61 percent were 
under the order because of crowding (Maguire & 
Flanagan, 1991, p. 85). Crowding, then, is clearly a 
significant problem within modern American jail sys- 
tems. 


Because of the above problems in American incar- 
cerative facilities and because of the growing belief 
that many offenders returned from the penitentiary 
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“worse off then when they left” (McShane & Krause, 
1998, p. 22), large systems of community correctional 
services have evolved. In general, “community correc- 
tions” refers to a wide variety of services operating 
under the general auspices of probation and parole 
that keep the offender out of the institution and force 
the offender to assume productive activity within so- 
ciety at large. While these types of services have 
proven themselves to be more economic than institu- 
tionalization, many have also become highly crowded. 
In fact, there was a 126 percent increase in the proba- 
tion population through the 1980’s (Cromwell & Kill- 
inger, 1994). As of 1990, 2,521,525 people were on 
probation (Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1991). In rela- 
tion to this figure, it has been suggested that approxi- 
mately 50 people would be the appropriate caseload 
for any given probation officer (although the standard 
set federally is 35 or less [President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement Standards]) (Cromwell & Killinger, 
1994). The average caseload nationally, however, is 
approximately 118 with eight states reporting aver- 
ages of over 190 (Maguire & Flanagan 1990). 

This obvious over-extension of probation and other 
correctional services has resulted in various new 
strategies by criminal justice practitioners to manage 
their offender populations. One such approach is 
through drug treatment. Surveys of known offenders 
across all offenses suggest that drug use is highly 
common. Innes (1987) reports that 42 percent of state 
prison inmates used a major type of controlled sub- 
stance prior to their last arrest and that 62 percent 
claimed that they were “regular users.” Furthermore, 
data from the Federal Drug Use Forecasting (DUF) 
program suggest that in major American cities where 
testing is available, 79 percent of all arrestees tested 
positive for drug use (National Institute of Justice, 
- 1991). Clearly, as Fabelo, Maring, and Eisenberg 
(1993) suggest: 


Policymakers at all levels of government are facing documented 
increases in the number of drug-dependent offenders and, as 
documented, the drug-dependent offender problem continues to 
worsen. Because of severe prison and jail overcrowding, officials 
are exploring the possibility of using treatment as an alternative 
to incarceration and ultimately, as a means of reducing the drug 
dependent population [Shapiro, 1989]. 


These authors continue by citing (p. 2) three na- 
tional evaluations that have isolated the positive ef- 
fects of drug treatment in the reduction of criminality. 
Indeed, this recognition and sentiment was echoed at 
the national level in the Federal Probation System’s 
supervision manual (Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, 1983). It suggests: 


Alcoholism represents a unique problem in the supervision of 
offenders in that alcohol is not identified as a primary problem 
having a direct effect on all other aspects of an individual’s life. 
Aprobation officer may address an offender’s lack of employment, 
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marital difficulties, or other social problems when, in fact, they 
are all secondary to the problem of alcoholism. 


Given then deteriorating conditions within Ameri- 
can jails and prisons (e.g., Houston, Gibbons, & Jones, 
1988; Goldfarb, 1975); the general increases in both 
the rates and the amounts of crime on the national 
level since the mid-1980’s (Siegel 1992 p. 77); and the 
commonly perceived relationship between substance 
abuse and criminality (e.g., Speckart & Anglin, 1986), 
one would expect that a program with the goal of 
reducing drug-related criminal recidivism would be 
used extensively by the criminal justice system with 
which it is associated. In Tarrant County, Texas, how- 
ever, this has not proven to be the case. The drug and 
alcohol treatment services within the Tarrant County 
Treatment Alternatives to Incarceration Program 
(TAIP) have been consistently under-utilized in rela- 
tion to state funding allotments. The following study 
attempts to identify the reasons behind this lack of use 
in light of the mentioned penological, criminological, 
and sociological realities and to make recommenda- 
tions for remediation. Although any attempt to inte- 
grate the criminal justice system with a jurisdiction’s 
treatment services will generate its own unique prob- 
lems, it is suggested that “cues” taken from the Tar- 
rant County experience may ease this integration. 


Substance Abuse Treatment in 
Tarrant County 


Tarrant County TAIP is, in its most fundamental 
form, comprised of three components. These are: 1) the 
referral sources, including both the judiciary and field 
probation officers, from which potential clients are 
directed into TAIP; 2) the screening, assessment, and 
referral unit (SAR) designed primarily to act as inter- 
face between the referral sources and the treatment 
community by determining the appropriate level of 
intervention any given client needs into his/her sub- 
stance abuse problem; and 3) the treatment providers 
(Tarrant County Mental Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion Services [MHMR] and Family Service Inc.), those 
agencies designated by the Texas Commission on Al- 
cohol and Drug Abuse (TCADA) as qualified to receive 
funds for providing care for SAR-placed clients as part 
of their court-mandated community supervision (Fa- 
belo et al., 1993). In terms of client flow, the TAIP 
process begins when a drug- or alcohol-related case 
enters the court. The court can immediately order the 
offender to be referred to the SAR unit. A referral can 
also occur later in the criminal justice process through 
the probation department. From the SAR unit, the 
offender may be screened or assessed out of potential 
treatment placement or be recommended to the one of 
the two TAIP providers or a variety of other probation- 
and offender-funded services. 
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As mentioned, the first component of the TAIP sys- 
tem, the referral sources, is comprised of the courts 
and their affiliated probation services. In Tarrant 
County there are currently 8 criminal district courts 
and 10 county criminal courts. In addition to these 
permanent judicial resources, two additional courts 
(the Drug Court and the Auto Theft Court) have been 
established through Federal grants to expedite case 
flow through Tarrant County criminal justice. The 
cases that each of these specialized courts handle are 
redirected to them at the discretion of Tarrant 
County’s permanent courts. In addition to these refer- 
ral sources, Tarrant County currently retains 91 field 
probation officers that may recommend treatment for 
individuals within their caseloads. 

The SAR unit within Tarrant County operates 
within the Tarrant County Probation Department. It 
employs a coordinator as well as six full-time and two 
part-time assessment specialists. The unit currently 
uses the Substance Abuse/Life Circumstance Evalu- 
ation (SALCE) for screening abuse problems in offend- 
ers and the Addiction Severity Index (ASI) for 
assessment and referral. Of the referrals from the 
criminal justice system to SAR, 38 percent are judged 
as not needing treatment. Of those that are referred 
to treatment, 31 percent do not complete intake at 
their assigned treatment program. In sum, out of 
every 100 referrals from the criminal justice system to 
SAR, 43 will enter a treatment program within 1 
month of referral (Fabelo et al., 1993, p. 18). In addi- 
tion to the SAR unit, several agencies independent of 
probation offer regular drug screening for treatment 
admissions. Further, screenings and referrals also oc- 
cur though the courts and within probation but outside 
of the scope of SAR. These come about in three ways. 
1) Misdemeanor court officers conduct their own 
screenings using the SALCE and refer directly to 
treatment. 2) Several courts refer to particular pro- 
grams at the judge’s discretion. 3) Field probation 
officers often recommend directly to treatment with- 
out using SAR. Finally, screening and referral can 
occur outside the SAR unit but within the TAIP treat- 
ment continuum. Both Family Service Inc. and 
MHMR provide referral services. 


The treatment options available through Tarrant 
County TAIP are provided by two agencies: MHMR 
and Family Service Inc. MHMR offers supportive out- 
patient, medical detox, inpatient, and aftercare/re- 
lapse recovery services. Family Service Inc. offers 
supportive and intensive outpatient services. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of all TAIP clients are referred to 
supportive outpatient services (Fabelo et al., 1993, p. 
15). The decision to refer to MHMR or Family Service 
supportive outpatient is primarily made in reference 
to client convenience (e.g., schedule of service offer- 


ings, transportation). If there is parity in terms of the 
logistical convenience that can be offered the client 
between the two agencies, the client is informed of 
his/her options and is allowed to select. In addition to 
TAIP-funded sources, SAR will also refer to a number 
of other treatment and educational services. 

The target population for this assessment system as 
detailed by TAIP (1993) is: 

1) Any person arrested for an offense, other than a 
Class C misdemeanor, in which an element of the 
offense is the use or possession of alcohol or the use, 
possession, or sale of a controlled substance. 

2) Any person arrested for an offense against prop- 
erty who is referred to the program by a judge. 

3) Any person referred to the program by a probation 
officer or counselor of the Community Supervision and 
Corrections Department (CSCD). 

In addition, anyone eligible for treatment through 
TAIP must be assessed as medically indigent (TAIP, 
1993). 


Methodological Approach 


A “grounded” (Glaser & Strauss, 1967) methodologi- 
cal perspective was used to guide this research project. 
In a grounded approach, research question develop- 
ment and revision are guided by the emergent quality 
of the information and the continuous feedback of the 
information into the analytical process. This approach 
was employed for this case study of Tarrant County 
TAIP because it reduces the likelihood that the re- 
searchers will impose irrelevant, preexisting theoreti- 
cal categories on the data and instead allows the data 
to “speak for itself.” 

In order to investigate these research questions, an 
“elite interview” methodology was employed (Dexter, 
1970; Lofland, 1971). Researchers who have used simi- 
lar approaches to analyze correctional problems 
(Baker, Blotky, Clemens, & Dillard, 1973; Berk & 
Rossi, 1977; Gottfredson & Taylor, 1987) point out that 
the perceptions of key policymakers become the appro- 
priate unit of analysis when one seeks to determine 
how policies are actually formulated, initiated, and 
carried out by those with decisional power. As Baker 
et al. (1973 p. 459) argued: 


It is on the basis of information seen from the administrator’s 
perspective that decisions are made, determining correctional 
policy which affects not only the lives of employees and inmates 
within the system, but also the manner in which the correctional 
system functions within society. 


The subject population consisted of 60 criminal jus- 
tice practitioners, treatment practitioners, and clients 
involved with the Tarrant County TAIP system. Four- 
teen types of “key players” or “elites” within the TAIP 
system were identified. The individual subjects within 
these populations were selected through one of three 
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methods. 1) Several populations within the TAIP sys- 
tem were small enough to interview in total. In these 
cases no sampling procedure was needed; all willing 
participants were interviewed. 2) In cases where the 
population of potential participants was greater than 
that which could be feasibility interviewed within the 
constraints of the project, a systematic sampling pro- 
cedure was used. This type of procedure requires that 
a population roster be developed. The researcher then 
selects a random starting point within this list and a 
random interval of selection to generate his/her sam- 
ple. Babbie (1992, p. 213) suggests, “In practice, sys- 
tematic sampling is virtually identical to random 
sampling.” The sample’s representativeness in rela- 
tion to the population is, in other words, ensured. 3) A 
“snowball” sampling procedure was also used. This 
procedure allows those with insight into a research 
topic to suggest others who might be able to contribute 
to the investigative process. Suggestions about who 
should be interviewed, in other words, were solicited 
from other interviewees. Similarly, Gottfredson and 
Taylor (1987, p. 60) suggested: 


It should be noted that those interviewed as part of this policy- 
making sample were not selected to be representative of the 
groups listed. Rather, this is a carefully selected and biased 
sample, generated from historical/archival sources and discus- 
sions with persons intimately concerned with corrections. Thus, 
it consists of persons who can be presumed to be extremely 
knowledgeable and concerned about correctional issues. 


The categories of interviewees and the number of 
subjects in each category are as follows: clients, 2; 
defense attorneys, 1; district attorneys, 2; public de- 
fenders, 2; judges, 11; court officers, 3; drug court 
officers, 1; auto theft court officers, 1; probation super- 
visors, 7; field probation officers, 10; SAR personnel, 
6; treatment supervisors, 6; treatment caseworkers, 4; 
and competing drug program staff, 4. 


In addition to the 60 interviews in the Fort Worth 
system, two TAIP coordinators from other Texas coun- 
ties were also contacted for their views on program 
operation and the treatment-criminal justice inter- 
face. 


Questions were written based on reviews of the 
available TAIP literature and from information 
gained in interviews with TAIP participants. Twenty 
to 30 questions, both structured and open-ended, were 
asked of each project participant, with followup probes 
to gain detail. Questions centered on the perceived 
problems with the TAIP program, as well as potential 
solutions. Although all participants were asked a 
standardized set of questions, the interviewers made 
allowances for and had expectation of digression from 
the standard. The participants were, to an extent, 
allowed to structure and guide their own interviews. 
Interviews ran from 30 to 200 minutes. Of the 62 
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interviews, 50 were tape recorded with the prior con- 
sent of the participant; notes were taken during the 
others. All participants were guaranteed confidential- 
ity concerning their comments. 

Each of the problems identified in the results section 
of this article was spontaneously mentioned by an 
interviewee and corroborated by at least one but gen- 
erally several others during the scheduled discussions. 
None of the identified problems were suggested solely 
by a single respondent. The recommendations made in 
relation to the identified problems evolved from in- 
sights provided by the respondents or from under- 
standing garnered by the researchers. 


Results 


The following is an account of nine major program 
concerns identified as working against the estab- 
lishment of TAIP in Tarrant County. Although many 
other specific problems in this process were also men- 
tioned during the interview schedules, these have 
been suggested by respondents as being generic to 
their experience as “pitfalls” to the introduction of like 
programs. 

1. There is a lack of understanding about the nature 
and benefits of such programs by judges, court officers, 
probation officers, district attorneys, public defenders, 
and defense lawyers. 

In discussions with each of the identified popula- 
tions, it was found that few had a complete under- 
standing of the program and many had no 
understanding of the program at all. The lawyers 
exhibited the greatest deficits in understanding. None 
of those interviewed could describe the program or 
differentiate it from analogous county treatment serv- 
ices. Of the judges, only 4 of 11 could specifically 
identify the nature of the program. Within the popu- 
lations of court and field probation officers, knowledge 
of the program was better than with the judges, but 
full understanding was still relatively rare. Although 
eight of the 13 could discuss the program with moder- 
ate proficiency, only 3 were completely sure of the 
nature of the target population and the objectives of 
the program. Three others, moreover, had no knowl- 
edge of the program at all. 

Several specific problems in terms of understanding 
can be identified. These are: 1) Alack of understanding 
about the target population. 2) Alack of understanding 
about the complexities involved in drug screening. 
Several of those interviewed did not feel that there was 
anything to be gained by a substance abuse assess- 
ment and that they could intuit the appropriate refer- 
rals through personal insight. 3) A lack of 
understanding about the nature of drug treatment. 
Very few of those interviewed could successfully differ- 
entiate between the various types of treatments avail- 


able and so would have difficulty selecting TAIP as 
opposed to other available programs. 4) A lack of 
knowledge about positive outcomes in relation to client 
substance abuse and/or client criminal recidivism. 
Several of those interviewed had no faith that treat- 
ment programs such as those provided in TAIP will 
make meaningful differences to the life potentials of 
the offender. This general lack of information inhibits 
the use of the program from the primary sources of 
referral, the courts and probation. 

In conversations with members of each of the “law- 
yer populations,” it became apparent that although 
few had any idea about the nature of TAIP, all were 
interested in gaining such information. In that by most 
estimates more than 90 percent of court cases plead 
out (Inciardi, 1993), these groups seem of particular 
importance to the potential of a program’s success. It 
stands to reason that if larger segments of these popu- 
lations recognized the availability and the utility ofa 
program, more would be inclined to consider it in any 
court/offender negotiation. 

2. There is a need for the development of personal 
relationships and experiences between criminal justice 
and treatment personnel. 

It was a common comment among the referral 
sources that they felt they had “lost control” over the 
offender populations to which they were responsible 
by referring to TAIP. There was, in other words, a 
distinct preference to refer to treatment personnel 
with whom they were personally familiar. Because 
TAIP is a relatively new program, it does not benefit 
from a “tradition of use.” Moreover, TAIP is burdened 
by the need to establish itself in relation to those 
programs perceived as similar to it but which have 
long histories of use in Tarrant County criminal jus- 
tice. Familiarity clearly seems to predict use. 

3. There is an over-reliance on memos to convey 
information about treatment programs to all referral 
sources. 

This issue was of special concern to the judges and 
probation officers interviewed. The paper flow across 
the desks of all the referral sources is immense. It is 
common to lose announcements of program descrip- 
tions and/or changes because of the sheer document 
volume. Moreover, there is not time to read long docu- 
ments thoroughly. The reliance on memos prohibits 
the flow of information that is necessary to create 
enthusiasm toward the use of any program. 

4. There is irregular use of court coercion to maintain 
client participation and/or entrance into treatment 
programs. 

The threat of revocation by many courts has become 
negligible to the probationer. The realities of over- 
crowding allow many offenders to stretch the parame- 
ters of their probation without fear of reprisal. The 
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irregularities in the use of coercion most commonly 
center on the permissibility of offender alcohol use. Many 
probation officers are not concerned with this as a viola- 
tion of the conditions of probation, whereas such use can 
specifically undermine treatment plan and philosophy. 
The disability to enforce the conditions of probation 
empowers the client to “stretch” rules further and places 
the treatment provider in the position of having to police 
the client as opposed to treating him/her. Moreover, this 
particular violation specifically undermines the purpose 
of the program as a whole. 

5. There is alack of understanding between the treatment 
providers and probation officers about each other’s occu- 
pational responsibilities and philosophies. 

The treatment providers state that they work with 
officers who are unclear about the treatment services they 
provide. Since the officers are uneducated and unclear 
about treatment services, they often will make inappro- 
priate referrals and send inaccurate information to their 
clients. The probation officers, on the other hand, relate 
that the treatment providers do not relay information 
necessary for them to supervise clients effectively. An 
example of this type of problem is a continuing difficulty 
with the proper handling of medically indigent clients who 
come through TAIP. It was reported that clients are told 
by probation officers that the treatment services will be 
free and they would not be charged for any services they 
receive from the treatment provider. However, upon arri- 
val at the provider, all clients are assessed some type of 
fee. The providers claim that it is part of the therapeutic 
contract designed to make clients invest in the treatment 
services. This lack of understanding between the proba- 
tion officer and the treatment provider can result in the 
client not being “well sold” on the therapeutic services. 

This lack of understanding has also caused a reduc- 
tion in consideration and communication concerning 
client status changes on the part of probation in rela- 
tion to the treatment providers and on the part of the 
treatment providers in relation to probation. It has 
been suggested that clients have been removed from 
treatment or have had their treatment expectations 
changed by criminal justice personnel without con- 
sultation with treatment providers. It has also been 
suggested that treatment providers have re-referred 
clients out of TAIP without consulting probation. In 
the first case, productive treatment process can be 
disrupted or irretrievably lost. In the second case, the 
TAIP funding processes are undermined and at times 
restrictions within the clients conditions of probation 
have been violated. 

6. There is a need for client case management respon- 
sibilities to be clarified between the probation officers 
and the treatment providers. 

The issue of case management needs to be resolved 
between probation and treatment providers. Many of 
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the providers suggest that probation officers do not 
function adequately as case managers because of the 
sheer number of cases with which they must deal. This 
is complicated by the fact that probation officers relate 
that the treatment providers try to act as case manag- 
ers once clients come to therapy. A clear delineation of 
responsibilities identifying the probation officer as the 
case manager should allow treatment providers to 
function solely as therapists. Further, it would man- 
date that probation officers initiate communication 
about the attendance and status changes of a client in 
treatment. As case managers, probation officers could 
set clear expectations that would help to clarify and 
standardize the role of the treatment providers. How- 
ever, even with a probation officer functioning as case 
manager, treatment providers want to be a part of the 
decisionmaking process about the best way to handle 
the client. Treatment providers often have valuable 
information about a client that would be useful to the 
case manager when making a decision about how best 
to resolve a supervision dilemma. 

The case manager, it should be noted, must empha- 
size client needs when decisions concerning treatment 
times, locations, and conditions of treatment are speci- 
fied. Programs should consider providing transporta- 
tion to treatment for clients. Difficulties with 
transportation can result in removal from treatment 
and eventual probation revocation when a client might 
actually be committed to his/her program. Conflicts 
also arise for clients between the demands of job, 
family, and “excessive requirements” within a treat- 
ment regime. Case managers need to be aware that it 
may “set up” clients for failure when they are over- 
loaded with excessive treatment requisites. The sched- 
uling of both drug education and drug treatment 
concurrently in the TAIP program, for example, 
caused immense problems in relation to many clients’ 
specific circumstances. 

7. The emergence of a new program within the crimi- 
nal justice system can cause territoriality to develop 
between it and existing programs. 

In Fort Worth, for example, there is clearly a per- 
ceived “turf war” between TAIP and the Drug Educa- 
tion and Referral Service (DEARS) in relation to client 
placement. Misunderstandings about the distinctions 
between TAIP and DEARS have undermined the re- 
ferral processes from both probation and the judiciary. 
It has also caused a lack of cooperation between these 
two essentially complementary organizations. 

Additionally, confusion exists about the role of TAIP 
coordinator. The responsibilities of the TAIP coordina- 
tor appear to get diluted in relation to TAIP because 
of his/her affiliation with probation. Fabelo et al. 
(1993) suggest that two models for TAIP are currently 
in use. One model houses the referral unit (SAR) of the 
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program in the probation department. The other 
model sets the unit up as an independent entity. Hous- 
ing the SAR unit within probation appears to make it 
difficult for it to make nonbiased referral decisions 
about clients. In other words, it may seem that clients 
are being placed in probation programs over the TAIP- 
funded services. This seems to be especially problem- 
atic in the Fort Worth experience for the 
differentiation between supportive outpatient 
(MHMR, Family Service Inc.) and the intensive edu- 
cation programs offered by DEARS (a probation-run 
program). 

8. Inappropriate clients may be referred to treatment. 

Treatment providers are concerned that clients are 
not being adequately screened for mental health prob- 
lems. In short, although alcohol abuse may be a prob- 
lem for a given client, there may be more serious 
psychological difficulties that preclude effective inter- 
vention into the alcoholism before the other problems 
are addressed. 

Probation officers also need to be aware that it is 
inappropriate to immediately re-refer back to the 
same treatment program clients who were prema- 
turely terminated due to lack of cooperation. A client 
is inappropriate for re-placement in the same treat- 
ment if his/her attitudes/personal circumstance have 
not changed. Such changes cannot realistically have 
occurred “overnight.” The removal of an inappropriate 
client, moreover, can be highly disruptive to the thera- 
peutic milieu. Once the treatment process has started, 
any change in the group structure (even the removal 
of an inappropriate client) can undermine the group’s 
progress as a whole. The negative consequences of an 
inappropriate referral, in other words, can spread 
beyond the transactions of the misplaced client and 
his/her therapist to others who are involved with 
either. 

9. Specified curriculums of treatment need to be 
established by the treatment providers. 

There has been no specific, agreed upon curriculums 
set for types of treatment within TAIP. Both programs 
(MHMR and Family Services Inc), for example, pro- 
vide supportive outpatient services and each can have 
different content involved in its therapeutic service. A 
curriculum of treatment should allow the referral 
sources to understand better what transpires in ther- 
apy. Additionally, common expectation within a ther- 
apy type would allow for more meaningful outcome 
evaluation. It must, however, also be understood that 
setting a curriculum for treatments that include a 
“process group” element will be difficult. This might 
prove difficult because topics vary from week to week 
depending on the needs of the members. At times the 
group may follow some set pattern of interaction, and 
then the group may need to address some “group 


dynamic” (i.e., the forces that influence group mem- 
bers and the group as a whole). Some allowance must 
be made to protect the integrity of this commonly 
accepted therapeutic approach. 


Recommendations 


These recommendations are designed to remediate 
the specific problems identified within this article and 
which evolved with regard to Tarrant County TAIP. 
Again, there is no single “best resolution” to the com- 
plexities surrounding the integration of criminal jus- 
tice with a jurisdiction’s social services. These 
suggestions, however, may serve as a “springboard” for 
those making the attempt: 

a) Extensive informational efforts to designated re- 
ferral sources need to be undertaken. The information 
provided should cover each of the four mentioned 
“problem” areas as well as overall program organiza- 
tion and process. This effort should be directed at all 
of those mentioned as being involved in referral (i.e. 
judges, field officers, defense attorneys, court officers, 
district attorneys, and public defenders). It should 
make use of one-on-one meetings as well as group 
presentations. There should not be a reliance on a 
“trickle down” of information to these populations. 
Secondary information from mid-level supervisors has 
often proven inadequate as a conduit of information. 
During these meetings efforts should be made to de- 
velop the personal relationships that would inspire 
program use among the referral sources. These meet- 
ings will also reduce the reliance on memos and ensure 
that any needed information has been received by 
those for which it was intended. These informational 
meetings should be done regularly, not as a single 
event. This will allow updates on the program for the 
referral sources and an opportunity for feedback from 
the referral sources to the treatment providers. 

The court officers, as a group, need to be emphasized 
in the spread of information. It is clear that most 
judges rely heavily on these officers on matters of 
treatment referral. It is just as clear that both district 
attorneys and the public defenders use them as 
sources of expertise involved in any negotiated plea. 
Finally, the information/advocacy effort toward the 
referral sources should include personnel from all 
agencies involved in providing treatment services to 
help encourage trust and personalization across the 
system. 

b) Probation officers and treatment providers need 
to educate each other about their respective responsi- 
bilities. Probation officers need to have working 
knowledge about what is transpiring in treatment so 
they can ready their clients for the experience. Treat- 
ment specialists need to understand probation so that 
they may better help in the process of court-mandated 
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supervision. On a rotating basis, front-line treatment 
personnel should meet with front-line probation offi- 
cers (those groups working directly with clients) to 
clarify communication difficulties and misunder- 
standings. It is also strongly recommended that cross- 
training between treatment providers and probation 
officers be arranged and made routine. This will serve 
three important functions: 1) It will enhance under- 
standing of a system as a whole within each of the 
system’s component parts. 2) It will increase opportu- 
nity for the development of personal relationships 
between members of the different agencies involved. 
3) It will provide an important forum whereby system 
issues may be identified and discussed. 

c) Probation officers need to be given complete case 
management responsibilities for identified clients. A 
centralized system of probation case mangers would 
be the most desirable option. Designate, in other 
words, certain officers to deal exclusively with those 
probationers receiving treatment as opposed to 
spreading this responsibility throughout the system. 
Treatment providers need to be included in any deci- 
sions made about clients in therapy. An effort needs to 
be made to educate the probation officers about refer- 
ring returning, drop-out, and aftercare clients into 
proper treatment. Additionally, probation officers need 
to screen their clients regularly for alcohol abuse. 
Probation officers should be briefed about the impor- 
tance of alcohol violations in relation to treatment 
programs and should be encouraged by probation su- 
pervisors to take issue with clients in violation of such 
restriction. Barring pressing circumstance, any 
change in client status should be discussed between 
all personnel involved with that client before the 
change is made. 

d) Special efforts need to be made to clarify the 
differences between the services of analogous pro- 
grams within a county to all agencies within a given 
criminal justice system. These differences, moreover, 
need to be explained to personnel throughout all the 
programs. It is recommended that agency supervisors 
attempt to work together to develop this differentia- 
tion. Such collaborative efforts should also serve to 
create a greater sense of community between the pro- 
grams. 

e) A psychological screening instrument needs to 
become a part of the assessment process in order to 
remove inappropriate clients from treatment. 

f) Acurriculum for each treatment type needs to be 
developed, agreed upon, and adopted by all programs 
within a given system. This would allow for two im- 
portant benefits: 1) Specifically defined curriculums 
for treatment would allow for outcome evaluation. 
Assuming that the results of these evaluations are 
positive, this information might be used to garner 
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“trust” for an unfamiliar program. 2) It would also 
allow the various programs to be more distinct from 
each other in the eyes of the system users. This should 
enhance the appropriateness of client referral. 
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OMETIMES PLANES crash. Frequently 
Somes burn. Buildings collapse, dams burst, 

and transportation accidents happen. Disas- 
ters are simply unavoidable. Why? Society probably 
will never be able to manufacture perfect equipment, 
factor in every possible contingency, or eliminate the 
possibility of human error. All these elements, and 
more, play a role in the creation of crisis and the 
dynamics of disasters. 

Prison staffs certainly are not exempt from disas- 
ters. Correctional staff and managers work in what 
could be termed a “disaster environment.” The way in 
which prisoners adjust to incarceration has important 
implications for themselves, other prisoners, and the 
staff that is responsible for directing the safe, humane, 
and orderly operations of prisons. Prison unrest and 
disruptive behavior almost always result in life- 
threatening situations for staff and inmates. In addi- 
tion, the property destruction which often results from 
prison disturbances drains the funds Congress allo- 
cates for prisons and erodes public confidence in prison 
management. 

Prison staff must supervise the daily routines, pro- 
viding meals and medical care; overseeing work, vis- 
iting, education, and vocational programs; supervising 
leisure time activities; and generally maintaining the 
inmates within small physical plants. Such responsi- 
bilities are complicated by overcrowding, close con- 
finement, lengths and types of inmate sentences, and 
budget concerns. These activities must be conducted 
with a minimum of disruption, since the slightest 
incident may create chaos in the prison environment. 
How prisons operate in a peaceful and orderly manner 
is a critical question. However, both an understanding 
of what precipitates disorder and the ability to detect 
the transition between order and disorder are para- 
mount in the operation of a safe, secure correctional 
facility. 

Prison administrators are charged with the duty of 
preventing prison disturbances. The maintenance of 
social control in prisons represents the single most 
important preoccupation of correctional officials. Iden- 
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Disaster Theory: Avoiding Crisis In a Prison 
Environment 


By RICHARD H. RISON AND PETER M. WiTTENBERG* 


“From a tiny spark comes a great conflagration” 
—Ben Sirach, Ecclesiasticus 


tifying indicators of potentia! disorder and taking steps 
to minimize inmate disruptive behavior must be a stra- 
tegic correctional management goal. Furthermore, by 
studying the circumstances surrounding these un- 
wanted events, correctional staff may learn valuable 
information that may enhance the goal to maintain safe 
and orderly prisons. Even with continual alertness, 
prison disturbances erupt, escapes occur, staffand inmates 
are assaulted, and other untoward events happen. Given 
these facts, correctional managers need to understand 
theories and methods that may help identify and avoid 
potential institutional catastrophes. One such theory is 
“disaster theory.” Some of the theory and practices de- 
scribed can help in preparing for natural disasters. How- 
ever, the focus of this article will not be on catastrophes 
associated with “acts of God” but rather on incidents 
related to human error, lack of foresight, and prison 
dynamics. This article will not discuss the management 
of a crisis or disaster once it has begun but will focus on 
management during the pre-crisis or warning stage of 
disaster activity. 

Control of an inmate population, when maintaining 
safe and secure conditions, is difficult at best and re- 
quires constant vigilance. Disaster and crisis within a 
correctional environment are manifested in a number of 
ways such as riots and disturbances, major work stop- 
pages, staff or inmate assault or death, escapes, fire, and 
sabotage. In the controlled climate of a prison, there are 
many methods used to deter catastrophes such as moni- 
toring by staff, electronic equipment, fences, towers, 
inmate informants, and intelligence information. None 
of these methods are foolproof, and correctional profes- 
sionals must be prepared to respond to breakdowns in 
the system. Managers may argue that the probability is 
low that most events that lead to correctional disasters 
actually will happen. However, the grave consequences 
linked to disastrous events serve as a major incentive for 
correctional staff to learn as much as possible before a 
crisis actually develops. 


To gain a better understanding of this issue, several 
terms and concepts as they relate to corrections should 
be identified. First, a correctional facility can be de- 
scribed as having loose coupling tendencies with linear 
interactions.” The concept may sound complex but really 
is simple. For our purposes, an organization described 
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as being loosely coupled is one which has flexibility in 
handling emergencies or situations. The activities and 
processes are controlled in a manner that permits 
delay and reflection. In a tightly coupled organization, 
processes are very synchronized and delays are usu- 
ally not possible. A passenger airline experiencing an 
emergency can be considered part of a tightly coupled 
operation. Linear interactions within an organization 
are those that usually have direct chain-of-commands, 
easily understood missions and processes, and few 
personnel specializations. Linear type organizations 
are usually focused on one mission or goal. This is 
opposite of complex interactions which have many 
unfamiliar processes, numerous personnel specializa- 
tions, indirect command functions, and multiple mis- 
sions and goals. 

Pilots are trained for the norm. If events occur 
outside the tightly coupled operation, no standing 
operating procedure may exist and therefore disaster 
may occur. The notion is to identify, prepare, and train 
staff to handle “normal emergencies.” If an unpre- 
dictable event or one for which training has not been 
offered occurs, then pilots—like correctional staff— 
are forced to use discretion and judgment and divert 
from standard operating procedures. An example of 
this concept is the tendency to train correctional staff 
repeatedly for events that are “most likely to happen.” 
Therefore, when an unusual event takes place—for 
instance, when one inmate takes another inmate hos- 
tage and makes demands—staff manuals do not dic- 
tate a solution. Training usually focuses on an inmate 
taking a staff member hostage, a “normal emergency.” 

Correctional facilities operate as labor intensive op- 
erations (enough staff members are available to proc- 
ess the emergency and decide on a number of 
responses) where the mission is clear (keep the inmate 
behind the fence, protect the public), guidelines are 
direct and to the point (six inmate counts will be 
performed during each 24-hour period), and distinct 
command and control functions exist (warden, associ- 
ate warden, captain, lieutenant, correctional officer). 
Therefore, correctional institutions are loosely cou- 
pled operations with linear interactions. Administra- 
tors should consider this concept when creating policy 
guidelines and staff training programs. 

Second, several elements’ which contribute to caus- 
ing disasters can be identified: 


Design Failures 


The design of the facility may facilitate disaster. 
Examples include faulty construction and architec- 
tural mistakes that create “blind-spots” in the facility. 
Design failures include living units that are built in 
such a way that the officer cannot directly observe the 
activities of the inmates; officer stations placed at one 
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end of the unit while showers and TV rooms are on the 
other; prisons built with dry wall material as a cost 
cutting provision; segregation units that have vanity 
mirrors or medical style cabinets that, when removed, 
allow for the inmates to crawl between the most secure 
housing cells and open stairwells; and unsecured roof- 
ing vents, false ceilings, and even major drainage 
systems running from inside the institution to the 
outside of the institution without grids to prevent 
inmates from crawling out. 


Equipment Failures 


This category includes faulty security equipment or 
highly complex equipment with many components 
susceptible to breakdown. One of the most noteworthy 
examples of faulty equipment is a fence alarm system 
that is not properly designed or calibrated and there- 
fore generates many false alarms. False alarms after 
a period of time are ignored, staff members become lax, 
and eventually an inmate escapes. Then pending in- 
vestigation or the followup after-action investigation 
shows the alarm went off, staff did not respond, and 
the inmate escaped. The number of false alarms that 
were occurring due to the weak points of the system 
conditioned staff not to respond. 


Procedural Mistakes 


These include a lack of clear procedures; failure to 
follow procedures; complicated, hard-to-understand 
instructions; poorly written post orders; and conflict- 
ing supervisory instructions. One only needs to read 
some after-action reports to determine that several 
people reading the same instructions wil! have a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the procedures. 


In a recent situation inmates reported finding glass 
in the salad bar. The staff recommended that the 
warden close down the salad bar; the warden dis- 
agreed. He believed that a few inmates were placing 
the glass in the salad bar for attention. After consult- 
ation with senior institution staff, the warden decided 
not to remove the salad bar because such action might 
reinforce the actions of the disruptive inmates. It was 
decided to continue with established mealtime proce- 
dures. Unfortunately, the salad bar was removed later 
without consultation with the warden, and 1,100 in- 
mates became upset because a few inmates manipu- 
lated the system. What initially was a minor problem 
involving a few inmates became one that could have 
led to inmate disruption. 


To avoid procedural mistakes, correctional manag- 
ers should ensure that written and verbal orders are 
communicated in such a way that they are easily 
interpreted, allow for discretion and judgment, and 
show recognition that the organization is “loosely cou- 
pled.” With properly written post orders, staff will 
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make decisions based on sound correctional practice 
rather than according to some manual that attempts 
to find a solution for every problem imaginable. The 
truth is, in a crisis situation manuals are ignored and 
common sense and judgment prevail. 


Supply / Material Failures 


This category includes the failure to maintain appro- 
priate materials and supplies necessary for facility 
operations. To illustrate, consider the example of a 
blackout in the institution during which the emer- 
gency lights did not work. Inmates took advantage of 
this situation by behaving disruptively during the 
power outage. Later, when the emergency lights were 
checked, most did not work properly. Again, staff pro- 
cedures—or in this case, institution procedures—were 
not in place that required employees to make sched- 
uled checks of the equipment. Such problems can occur 
when well-intentioned staff respond inappropriately 
to a lack of supplies or material or to institutional 
procedures which they perceive as burdensome. As an 
example, a hacksaw blade was discovered by staff 
during a routine search of an inmate living unit in a 
maximum security penitentiary. At first, this seemed 
to be a problem with routine institution tool control; 
however, investigation revealed that staff members 
were bringing in their own hacksaw blades because 
employees felt that the facility tool control policy was 
too time consuming and arduous. In this particular 
situation, staff members were working under the fa- 
cility in a maintenance tunnel and felt it was laborious 
to exchange blades each time one broke. Staff mem- 
bers would have to secure the area, leave the tunnel, 
secure their inmate workers, stand in line at the tool 
room, exchange the broken blade for a new one, reor- 
ganize the inmate workers, reenter the tunnel, and 
resume work. If staff members followed the policy as 
written, they would have to repeat the process many 
times a day because blades broke frequently. Staff 
members decided instead to bring their own supply of 
hacksaw blades, one of which was stolen by an inmate 
on the work crew. In this case, a restrictive tool policy, 
coupled with the lack of an appropriate number of 
replacement blades on site, led to staff’s violation of 
policy and ultimately to the loss of a dangerous tool 
which easily could have facilitated an escape attempt. 


Environment 


A “disaster environment” is one in which the mission 
and operation increase the possibility of major inci- 
dents occurring. Although all correctional settings can 
be considered a “disaster environment” the situation 
is enhanced where the conditions of the prison are 
such that inmates react negatively to procedurally 
unsafe conditions. Useem and Kimball‘ postulate that 


prior to all riots they studied, there was a breakdown 
in administrative control in the operation of the 
prison. Prison riots are viewed as a product of that 
breakdown and should be thought of as such. Ele- 
ments of the breakdown include: scandals, escapes, 
inconsistent and incoherent rules, fragmentation, 
weak administrations, outsiders to the system, and 
the disruption of everyday routines for eating, work, 
and recreation. They classify reasons for riots into 
three categories: 

1. Bureaucratic instability of the organizational 

level. 


2.Correctional officer unrest and dissatisfaction 
with work. 


3. The social climate of the institution. 
Human Error 


This includes failure to learn from past mis- 
takes/situations, failure to anticipate problems/lack of 
intelligence information, lack of foresight, failure to 
adapt to changing situation/mission, and poor staff 
performance (poor training/failure to perform duties). 
Human error failures often repeat themselves. An 
inmate walks out the door of an institution dressed in 
civilian clothes and 2 months later the same thing 
happens again. Generally, these types of incidents 
result when correctional officials are unable to assess 
honestly the causes of unwanted events and make 
adjustments. Perhaps the critical point is, as Useem 
and Kimball point out, that almost all failures or 
undesirable situations can be traced to some “break- 
down.” Failures to assess cause because of media 
interest, political pressures, or concern for discipli- 
nary adverse action have all been offered as reasons 
for not following up the incident with a total quality 
improvement evaluation to determine where modifi- 
cations and procedures are needed to prevent future 
occurrences. Perhaps it is under the category of hu- 
man error that “disaster theory” really falls. Staff fail 
to take the time to follow up on information and this 
procrastination leads to an event that could have been 
prevented. High staff turnover, low staff training level 
due to cost containment, and a lack of general direction 
from the administration have been cited in after-action 
reviews as causes of prison riots. 

Disaster theory suggests that there are four levels 
of incidents which affect the operation of the total 
system’ (the institution is the system): 


Level 1: Failure of a part of the total system - In 
a correctional environment, this could be the 
failure of an alarm light on a control room moni- 
toring board. At this level the problem normally 
would not lead to a major catastrophe within the 
system. 
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Level 2: Failure of a unit of the total system - In 
prison, a failure at this level could include the 
mistake of classifying an inmate at a lower secu- 
rity level than is warranted. Again, at this level 
the problem would not typically cause a disaster 
or create a crisis. There are enough reliable 
methods in place to discover and correct the 
error. 


Level 3: Failure of a subsystem of the system - 
Much more serious at this level, the error, equip- 
ment failure, or situation can have major ramifi- 
cations in the facility. Level 3 episodes can 
include total facility power failure, a pending 
inmate disturbance, staff corruption, poor 
staffinmate management, or untrained facility 
staff. 


Level 4: Total failure of the system - In this worst 
case scenario, incidents may include staff losing 
control of the facility, failure of the facility to meet 
its mission, and inmate escapes. 


Finally, the theory catagorizes four types of “vic- 
tims” associated with disasters. These categories are 
linked with the type and level of the occurrence: 
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1st Party Victims: Operators of the system - The staff 
of the facility could be considered in this category. 

2nd Party Victims: Non-operating personnel or sys- 
tem users - Inmates within the institution could be 
considered in this group. 


3rd Party Victims: Innocent bystanders - The com- 
munity outside the fence or wali of the facility. 

4th Party Victims: Future generations - For our 
purpose this could include legislation passed in re- 
sponse to an incident which would affect all future 
operations. 
Figure 1 reflects the disaster matrix that links these 
terms together. 


Now that we have an understanding of disaster 
theory concepts, it is important to examine what man- 
agers can do to avoid incidents that lead to disasters. 
As noted in the opening paragraph, some disasters 
cannot be avoided with 100 percent certainty and the 
best a manager can do is respond professionally in 
accordance with policy, procedure, and correctional 
common sense. Fortunately, uncontrollable catastro- 
phes are rare and usually associated with nature’s 
wrath such as Hurricane Andrew which in 1992 de- 
stroyed the Federal Bureau of Prisons Federal Prison 
Camp at Homestead, Florida, and heavily damaged 
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the Federal Metropolitan Correctional Center at Mi- 
ami. Hurricane Andrew is an outstanding example of 
an uncontrollable situation that was managed su- 
perbly by Federal Bureau of Prisons staff and manag- 
ers. While property damage was extensive, no inmates 
escaped, inmate and staff injuries were minor, and the 
public’s confidence in the ability of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons to perform its mission was unshaken. 

But what about disasters caused either by mistake, 
by happenstance, or on purpose? How can correctional 
administrators guard against incidents that could 
lead to catastrophe? Most disasters do not strike with- 
out warning. How managers react during the pre- 
event stage’ before the incident is usually the factor 
which determines the scope of the crisis/disaster. In- 
formation generated during this stage can be as blunt 
as a weather warning stating that a hurricane will 
reach a particular location within 72 hours or as va- 
porous as a rumor that inmates will engage in a work 
stoppage within the next 30 days. During this stage, 
information is critically important. Managers must 
gather enough data to manage the incident before it 
occurs. Considering the significance of this pre-event 
stage, it is crucial to realize that the crisis/disaster has 
already begun once the first bit of information has 
been received and staff are already in a position to 
control the event’s outcome. 

Information analysis is of momentous consequence 
during this juncture. Consider the following examples. 
Acorrectional supervisor on the evening shift receives 
a note that an inmate’s life is in danger and chooses to 
leave the matter for the morning shift supervisor to 
address. The inmate is found dead from stab wounds 
in the early morning hours. Or an escape occurs and 
thousand of dollars are spent responding to the emer- 
gency and apprehending the inmate. Later in the 
correctional supervisor’s “in” box is found a note which 
had been handed to her several days before and which 
outlined every detail of the escape including the names 
of the inmates involved. Priority, time, and quick 
analysis were not applied to the situation to allow for 
the information to get circulated through the organi- 
zation, be investigated, and, perhaps, prevent the es- 
cape. This point is key: Information which indicates 
that correctional disaster may occur is almost always 
available, but it must be acted upon in the most timely 
manner possible. 

How often after an escape, homicide, or prison dis- 
turbance have experienced correctional administra- 
tors heard a staff member indicate that information 
revealing the possibility of the crisis was available 
before the incident occurred? In another example, 
inmate information passed forward through the chain 
of command indicated that inmates were going to hold 
a food and work strike. Before the next morning a 


decision was made to prepare a questionnaire and 
distribute it to inmates to determine their concerns. 
The food/work stoppage never occurred. Feedback 
from the inmates suggested that listening to their 
concerns was what they wanted, and asking for their 
feedback gave them a reason to stop an event that 
could have led to bigger problems. The smallest piece 
of confidential information or a seemingly insignifi- 
cant event observed by an officer but not passed for- 
ward for review by correctional officials often turn out 
to be the piece of the puzzle which may have helped 
curtail or avoid an unsafe situation. 

Correctional leadership must recognize that line 
staff members need lots of room for discretion and 
judgment. Moreover, correctional leadership must im- 
plement training, staff mentoring and coaching, feed- 
back, and staff empowerment that solicit and 
encourage open and honest communication about a 
procedure, both strengths and weaknesses. Empower- 
ing staff to use discretion and judgment without fear 
of reprisal may well be the surest way to avoid many 
undesirable situations. Staff members nearest to the 
problems are most likely to have the best answers. An 
endorsement of theories to include line staff in the 
decisionmaking process is perhaps the strongest solu- 
tion offered by disaster theory. 

Analysis at the pre-event stage should include the 
following factors: 

Threat Appraisal: 


¢ Is the information accurate? 
e What disaster/crisis element is causing the threat? 


e Can the threat be neutralized and, if not, how can 
it be isolated? 


Level of Incident: 


¢ Can the threat create a minor or major disturbance 
within the system? 


e What will the impact be upon the institution? 
Victim Level(s): 

e Who is likely to be affected by the threat? 
Resource Identification: 


e What staff and resources are necessary to meet the 
challenge of the threat? 


Plan of Action: 


«Is there an established plan of action for this 
threat? 


¢ Can the established plan of action respond to this 
particular incident? 


e Is outside notification (media, other law enforce- 
ment agencies) necessary? 
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Each facility should have a current set of emergency 
plans that theoretically structures a step-by-step response 
to various crisis/emergencies/disasters. However, conven- 
tional wisdom dictates that responses to emergencies 
rarely go as planned. Therefore, written guidelines must 
be flexible enough to allow managers to respond to their 
particular set of circumstances and allow them to draft 
their own plan of action. 

The pre-event interval is a “window of opportunity” in 
which the manager can take action to decrease or defuse 
the impact of the pending episode. Managers should be 
wary, however, of turning this information analysis time 
into “analysis paralysis.” While it is understood that all 
salient factors should be considered, managers should not 
be paralyzed in discussion and fail to make a decision-— 
especially in the face of a pending threat. It would be good 
for managers to remember that the Chinese ideograph 
depicting “crisis” is fashioned by two symbols’°—one mean- 
ing “catastrophe” and the other “opportunity.” When dis- 
aster looms, opportunity exists for action that can change 
the course of the pending catastrophe. 

Finally, decisionmakers should consider an addi- 
tional three points in this pre-event crisis/disaster 
stage’: 


e Were lessons learned from a past crisis that could 
be applied to the pending one? 


¢ Is it anticipated that the crisis may change form 
(e.g., a food strike becoming a work strike)? 


e Does management have the flexibility to change or 
adopt its response to any changes in the situation? 
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Understanding the dynamics and stimuli of crisis 
and disasters and using this critical point in a crisis to 
examine the options available is the defining moment 
that allows managers to avoid the “FUD Factor’— 
Fear, Uncertainty, and Doubt—and attack the pending 
event before it creates more havoc than necessary. 
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The Precursors of Criminal Offend- 
ing Across the Life Course 


By JOHN H. LAUB AND JANET L. LAURITSEN* 


HE IDEA of targeting individuals who are at 
Thien risk of criminal offending across the life 
course possesses a great deal of appeal. This is 
particularly true in an era of limited resources. The 
logic is simple yet compelling: If those at greatest 
risk of offending can be identified early in their life 
course, subsequent criminal behavior may be pre- 
vented.’ Resources used at the “front end” may be far 
more effective in preventing and reducing criminal 
activity than resources applied at the “back end.” In 
this column, we review the literature surrounding 
the risk factors of criminal offending across the life 
course (e.g., childhood, adolescence, and adulthood). 
Our primary goal is to summarize the key findings 
from longitudinal studies, especially those studies 
that have followed individuals from childhood and 
adolescence to adulthood. Longitudinal studies are 
particularly helpful in the identification of risk fac- 
tors that are important in the developmental path- 
ways of criminal offending. 

In synthesizing this body of research, our aim is to 
provide an overview of the precursors of criminal 
offending, particularly chronic antisocial behavior, 
over the life course. In addition, we examine the less 
expansive literature on protective factors and resil- 
iency in avoiding antisocial and delinquent behavior. 
From this knowledge base, we discuss the implications 
for intervention strategies designed to prevent and/or 
reduce chronic and long-term offending. 


Precursors of Chronic and Long-Term Offending 


Over 50 years ago, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
found that virtually all of the 510 reformatory inmates 
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in their study of criminal careers “had experience in 
serious antisocial conduct” (1930, p. 142). Their data 
also confirmed “the early genesis of antisocial careers” 
(1930, p. 143). Despite these findings, the “career 
criminal” remained virtually ignored until revived by 
the famous birth cohort study which found that a small 
proportion of “chronic” offenders were responsible for 
the majority of crime incidents (Wolfgang, Figlio, & 
Sellin, 1972). In this well-known analysis, Wolfgang 
and associates reported that 6 percent of the subjects 
(or 18 percent of the delinquents) accounted for nearly 
52 percent of the crimes committed by this cohort. 
Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin (1972) also found that 
chronic offenders were more likely than nonchronic 
offenders to be nonwhite; come from a lower socioeco- 
nomic background; experience more family moves; 
have lower IQs; have fewer school grades completed; 
exhibit more school discipline problems; commit more 
serious offenses; and begin criminal careers early in 
the life course as measured by age of first arrest. 

Similar results were soon reported elsewhere (see 
Blumstein et al., 1986, for a review).” For instance, 
using data drawn from London, Blumstein, Far- 
rington, and Moitra (1985) found that persistent of- 
fenders could be distinguished from those who 
desisted from offending based on the following items 
measured at ages 8 to 10: “troublesomeness” (peer and 
teacher reports); “conduct disorder” and “acting out” 
(teacher and social worker reports); deprived back- 
ground (low family income, low social class, poor hous- 
ing, large family size, and physical neglect); having 
criminal parents; low nonverbal IQ; and poor parental 
child rearing practices (a combination of cruel or ne- 
glecting parental attitude, erratic parental discipline, 
and parental conflict). 

It should be noted, however, that operational defini- 
tions of chronic or persistent offending often differ 
across studies (see, e.g., Farrington, Ohlin, & Wilson, 
1986). Offenders have been designated as “chronic” by 
the number and types of incidents they engage in (e.g., 
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five or more nontraffic arrests as a juvenile, three or 
more self-reported index offenses in at least two con- 
secutive years) or by the length of time over which a 
particular level of offending persists (e.g., two or more 
juvenile arrests followed by at least one arrest in early 
and middle adulthood). Thus, the use of the term 
“chronic” varies but usually incorporates notions of 
both the frequency of offending and the length of time 
over which offending persists. 

Regardless of how chronic offending is defined, one 
of the most consistent findings in the research litera- 
ture is that those offenders with the highest rate of 
offending have a tendency to begin their involvement 
in crime at earlier ages than offenders with shorter 
and lower incidence careers (e.g., Blumstein et al., 
1986; Dunford & Elliott, 1984; Farrington, Ohlin, & 
Wilson, 1986; Farrington et al., 1990; Loeber & Le- 
Blanc, 1990). For instance, Farrington (1986) reported 
that the average career length of boys who were first 
convicted prior to age 12 was significantly longer than 
for boys whose first conviction was at a later age and 
that early age of onset was associated with greater 
numbers of convictions throughout the boys’ offending 
careers. Thus, late age of onset is associated with 
shorter offending careers, while early starters appear 
to be at much higher risk for chronic offending 
throughout adolescence and adulthood (see also Pat- 
terson, Capaldi, & Bank, 1991; Patterson, Crosby, & 
Vuchinich, 1992). 

With respect to the initiation of offending, some have 
argued that “the officially recognized age at onset is 
an artificial characteristic of a law violating career” 
(Loeber & Snyder, 1990, p. 107). Although the official 
record measures the point at first arrest, not necessar- 
ily the true onset of criminal offending, Patterson, 
Crosby, and Vuchinich (1992) discovered that the more 
antisocial the child, the greater the risk of early arrest. 
Consequently, there is a need to include information 
on antisocial behavior that is not detected by official 
authorities as well as behavior that is often charac- 
terized as predelinquent. Information derived from 
self, parent, and teacher reports can serve this func- 
tion. This is important because there is evidence that 
“conduct problems often predate and predict involve- 
ment in delinquency” (Loeber & LeBlanc, 1990, p. 
387). Indeed, Loeber et al. (1989, p. 203) argue that 
“surveys show a surprising proportion of elementary 
school age children commit offenses that do not lead 
to criminal prosecution, and thus do not show up in 
crime statistics.” Loeber and his colleagues go on to 
state that this finding “underscores that criminal ca- 
reers are likely to start prior to the first arrest” (1989, 
p. 222). 

In addition to age of onset, many other factors have 
been found to be precursors of chronic and long-term 
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offending, including individual, family, school, and 
peer factors. Individual characteristics that can be 
measured very early in childhood have been found to 
be related to later offending, especially indicators of 
temperament that predict childhood antisocial behav- 
iors (Loeber & Dishion, 1983; White et al., 1990). 
Children who in the preschool years tend to be fear- 
less, restless, or difficult to manage are more likely to 
have antisocial behavioral problems in later childhood 
and adolescence. There is also empirical evidence that 
hyperactivity, implusivity, and attention deficit are 
related to early age at onset of offending, particularly 
among boys (see Loeber & LeBlanc, 1990). 

Family characteristics, especially poor family func- 
tioning and childrearing practices, are significantly 
associated with juvenile and adolescent conduct prob- 
lems. In a comprehensive review of the literature on 
family functioning and juvenile conduct problems, 
Loeber and Stouthamer-Loeber (1986) show that fam- 
ily disruption, family conflict, neglectful and abusive 
parenting, and parental deviance are significant pre- 
dictors of a broad range of juvenile antisocial behav- 
iors, including criminal offending. Children who fail to 
form attachments to their parents, or whose parents 
generally neglect them, are more likely to exhibit 
antisocial behaviors, as are children who come from 
homes characterized by parent and sibling conflict, 
family disruptions, or parents with alcoholic or crimi- 
nal histories (Loeber & Stouthamer-Loeber, 1986; 
Laub & Sampson, 1988). 

Patterson (1980, 1982) describes a set of parenting 
skills that tend to be absent in the families of antisocial 
children. These include: 


(a) notice what the child is doing; (b) monitor it over long periods; 
(c) model social skill behavior; (d) clearly state house rules; (e) 
consistently provide sane punishments for transgressions; (f) 
provide reinforcement for conformity; and (g) negotiate disagree- 
ments so that conflicts and crises do not escalate (1980, p. 81). 


Patterson further argues that “ ... parents who 
cannot or will not employ family management skills 
are the prime determining variables. . . . Parents of 
stealers do not track; they do not punish; and they do 
not care” (1980, pp. 88-89). 

Families, of course, are embedded in a larger social- 
structural context. As Rutter and Giller (1983, p. 185) 
have stated, “serious socio-economic disadvantage has 
an adverse effect on the parents, such that parental 
disorders and difficulties are more likely to develop 
and good parenting is impeded” (see also McLoyd, 
1990, p. 312). Furthermore, Larzelere and Patterson 
(1990, p. 307) have argued that many lower social 
status families are marginally skilled as parents, in 
part because they experience more stress and fewer 
resources than do middle class parents. McLoyd (1990, 
p. 312) has also expressed the view that “poverty and 
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economic loss diminish the capacity for supportive, 
consistent, and involved parenting.” In her extensive 
review of literature, she found that economically dis- 
advantaged parents and those parents who experience 
economic stress are more likely to use punitive, coer- 
cive parenting styles, i.e., use of physical punishment 
as opposed to reasoning and negotiation. Poor parents 
are also more likely to experience spousal violence, 
have a serious mental illness, use drugs and alcohol, 
and be involved in crime (McLoyd, 1990), and these 
characteristics have negative effects on parent-child 
relationships and interactions. Sampson and Laub 
(1994) confirm that family structural factors such as 
poverty have indirect effects on juvenile offending 
because these conditions tend to influence the way in 
which the parents supervise and discipline their chil- 
dren (see also Larzelere & Patterson, 1990). 

Children with low IQ scores, particularly those with 
poor verbal capacities, have been found to engage in 
more impulsive conduct in childhood and later adoles- 
cence (Farrington, 1989). Researchers also report that 
poor school achievement and failure in school are 
consistently related to adolescent offending (Hirschi, 
1969; Loeber & Dishion, 1983). In multivariate analy- 
ses of the relationship between school factors and 
adolescent offending, Sampson and Laub (1993) dem- 
onstrate that boys’ attitudes toward school and their 
academic ambitions predict persistent offending, even 
after individual temperament and family conditions 
are considered. 

Extensive research has also been conducted on the 
role that peers play in the development of offending. 
Some research suggests that peer isolation is a predic- 
tor of juvenile aggression and conduct problems (e.g., 
Cairns & Cairns, 1992). However, most research fo- 
cuses on understanding why association with delin- 
quent peers is one of the best predictors of offense 
involvement (see, e.g., Elliott, Huizinga, & Ageton, 
1985; Agnew, 1991). There are at least two conflicting 
interpretations of this highly consistent finding. Elliott 
et al. (1985) argue that delinquent peers exert a direct 
causal influence on adolescents’ offending, while other 
researchers consider peer factors to be of little or no 
causal significance because “birds of a feather flock 
together” (e.g., Glueck & Glueck, 1950; Hirschi, 1969). 
According to the latter argument, some broader set of 
factors is responsible for both adolescents’ own offend- 
ing and their choice of delinquents as friends. 

The causal role that peers play has not been fully 
resolved, although a recent longitudinal study sheds 
new insight on how peers influence the development 
of chronic offending. Simons et al. (1994) report that 
peers have different influences on early versus late 
starters. Among early starters, poor parenting fosters 
antisocial characteristics, which lead in turn both to 


involvement with other deviant peers and involve- 
ment in the criminal justice system. Thus, for children 
with early antisocial tendencies, peers play only a 
minor role in early age of onset and consequently, on 
chronic offending. On the other hand, among children 
who tend not to exhibit early defiant or antisocial 
characteristics, peers do appear to exert some influ- 
ence on late starters’ offending. 


Resiliency and Protective Factors 


In recent years psychologists have begun to focus 
attention on the concepts of resilience and protective 
factors. We know that not all of those who are exposed 
to high risks for criminal offending go on to commit 
criminal acts. Therefore, although overlooked by de- 
linquency researchers, escape from the risk process is 
an important dimension in understanding the devel- 
opment of criminal offending over the life course. 


Resilience is more than a balance sheet of the ab- 
sence of risk factors and the presence of protective 
factors (Rutter, 1985, 1987; Vaillant, 1993). For exam- 
ple, Vaillant argues that resilience conveys “both the 
capacity to be bent without breaking and the capacity, 
once bent, to spring back” (1993, p. 284). In a similar 
vein, Werner and Smith define resilience as “the self- 
righting tendencies within the human organism” 
(1982, p. 152). Generally, protective factors are asso- 
ciated with “better than expected outcomes”—that is, 
protective factors “inhibit risk potential” (Masten & 
Garmezy, 1985, pp. 14, 39). Consistent with these 
ideas, past research has emphasized a wide range of 
individual and environmental factors such as self- 
esteem, self-efficacy, positive orientation, cognitive 
strategies including attributional style and tempera- 
ment, social supports from parents, grandparents, 
teachers, and peers, psychosocial maturity, hope and 
faith, social attractiveness, and ego mechanisms of 
defense (see Masten & Garmezy, 1985; Vaillant 1993; 
Werner & Smith, 1992). 


The idea of resiliency and protective factors is an 
unexplored yet rich topic for research and practice. Much 
conceptual and empirical work needs to be done. One key 
question is whether protective factors are more than the 
opposite of risk factors (Stouthamer-Loeber et al., 1993). 
In other words, are protective and risk factors merely 
opposite poles of the same variable? Interestingly, using 
data from the Pittsburgh Youth Study, Stouthamer- 
Loeber et al. (1993) fail to identify domains that have 
only a protective effect. Variabies such as relationships 
with parents show both protective and risk effects. That 
is, a good relationship with parents promotes nondelin- 
quency and a negative relationship with parents is 
associated with the onset of offending (Stouthamer- 
Loeber et al., 1993). 
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In a similar study using data from the Rochester 
Youth Development Study, Smith et al. (1994) find that 
the most salient factors for resilience to both delin- 
quency and drug use are school (e.g., school achieve- 
ment, commitment to school, attachment to teachers) 
and family (e.g., parental supervision, parent-child 
attachment) factors. Moreover, these researchers find 
evidence for a cumulative protective effect, that is, 
more than five protective factors is especially notewor- 
thy in preventing delinquency. This suggests that in- 
tervention programs should be broad based and 
include a wide range of programmatic elements 
(Smith et al., 1994, p. 25). Overall, the thrust of this 
important line of research is that programmatic inter- 
ventions should be concerned not only with risk reduc- 
tion but with strengthening protection as well (see 
Jessor, 1993). 

Although there appears to be consistency in the 
existing literature regarding the precursors of crimi- 
nal offending across the life course, the limitations of 
this research should not be ignored. First, there are 
few longitudinal studies in the field of criminology and 
even fewer that use a prospective research design. 
Thus, the pool of studies reviewed here is relatively 
small. Second, there are very few risk studies of black 
or other minority populations, so the generalizability 
of these results is not known. Third, the studies re- 
viewed above overwhelmingly consist of males rather 
than females, although this may be justified by the 
known differences in chronic offending by gender 
(Tracy, Wolfgang, & Figlio, 1985). Fourth, many of 
these studies rely on official records as the key meas- 
ure of criminal offending, and the inherent limitations 
of official records for such purposes are well known 
(see Blumstein et al., 1986). With these caveats in 
mind, we outline the policy implications of this body of 
literature. 


What Does It All Mean?: Directions for Policy 


In light of the research reviewed above, we recom- 
mend attention and resources be directed to the four 
areas described below. While we know a great deal 
about the risk factors involved in chronic, long-term 
offending, it is less clear how to translate this knowl- 
edge into our thinking about the investment of scarce 
resources and subsequent policies and programs. In 
part, what is required is a shift from a reactive mode 
wherein resources are directed towards the “worst” 
and “toughest” cases to more proactive strategies that 
intervene earlier in the developmental processes of 
criminal offending. 


Early Intervention is Crucial 


Early onset of delinquency is one of the best predic- 
tors of a future criminal career (Farrington et al., 1990; 
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Loeber & LeBlanc, 1990). Onset also represents the 
first opportunity for intervention and thus is ex- 
tremely important for prevention and/or delay of crime 
and other misconduct. As Farrington and his col- 
leagues argue, “An attempt to understand, predict, 
and prevent early onset can .. . significantly advance 
knowledge about crime and about effective strategies 
for preventing crime” (1990, p. 285). 


Unfortunately, relatively little is known in this area. 
Emphasis on teenage years (ages 12 to 16) has shifted 
attention away from onset of offending during child- 
hood (ages 7 to 11). Several studies examining chronic 
offenders agree that these offenders are recognizable 
before they enter high school. For example, Loeber and 
Stouthamer-Loeber report that “early behavior pat- 
terns of two-thirds to almost all of the chronic delin- 
quents are recognizable in the elementary school age 
period” (1987, p. 356). Similarly, Farrington (1992) 
found that the best predictor of juvenile convictions 
was the combined teacher and peer rating of trouble- 
someness at age 8-10. We clearly need to re-shift our 
focus to preadolescent chiid behavior. This suggests 
the need to seek information about children’s behavior 
from teachers, social workers, parents, and even the 
kids themselves (see Loeber, 1987; Loeber et al., 1989). 
Waiting until the first official arrest to identify juve- 
niles at risk may be too late. Also, Loeber (1982) states 
that chronic delinquents showed early conduct prob- 
lems in multiple settings (home and school) and they 
displayed a variety of conduct problems rather than 
one single problem behavior. In order to be more effec- 
tive in identifying high risk youth, probation officers 
must coordinate activities with families, schools, and 
other community groups especially regarding the 
sharing of information on both risk and protective 
factors. Relying solely on official data from the police 
is clearly not enough for purposes of crime prevention. 


Multiple Problem Youth 


The available research demonstrates that youth 
problems—delinquency, substance abuse, violence, 
dropping out, teen pregnancy—often share common 
risk characteristics (Elliott, Huizinga, & Menard, 
1989; Developmental Research and Programs, 1993). 
Recently, researchers involved in a collaborative re- 
search program uncovered a “co-occurrence” of prob- 
lem behaviors. Specifically, they found that “most drug 
users are also delinquent. The majority of sexually 
active youth and pregnant adolescents are also delin- 
quent, use alcohol or drugs or both” (Huizinga, Loeber, 
& Thornberry, 1993, p. 96). Such findings have led 
some researchers to conclude that “there exists a sin- 
gle syndrome made up of a broad variety of antisocial 
behaviors arising in childhood and continuing into 
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adulthood” (Robins & Ratcliff, 1980, p. 248; see also 
Gottfredson & Hirschi, 1990). 


Whatever the theoretical explanation, interven- 
tion strategies should consider a broad array of 
antisocial, criminal, and deviant behaviors and not 
just limit the focus to one subgroup or crime type. 
Comprehensive strategies that focus on a wider 
range of co-occurring problem behaviors are needed, 
and the potential benefits seem quite large. As Far- 
rington (1990, p. 110) has argued, 


Because of the link between crime and numerous other social 
problems, any measure that succeeds in reducing crime will 
probably have benefits that go far beyond this. Early prevention 
efforts that reduce crime will probably also reduce alcohol abuse, 
drunk driving, drug abuse, sexual promiscuity, and family vio- 
lence, and probably also school failure, unemployment, marital 
disharmony, and divorce. It is clear from this research that 
problem children tend to grow up into problem adults, and that 
problem adults tend to produce problem children. 


The Need for Comprehensive, Multiple Component 
Strategies 


In their study of boys in London, West and Far- 
rington (1977) found that fewer than 5 percent of the 
families accounted for almost half of the criminal 
convictions in the entire sample. Such a finding 
urges us to consider seriously the role that families 
play in crime causation. Intervention programs that 
focus on enhancing the ability of parents to monitor, 
recognize, and discipline the misbehavior of their 
children appear to be most promising in reducing 
antisocial conduct by family members (Schorr, 1988; 
Bank, Patterson, & Reid, 1987). The behavioral par- 
ent training programs developed by Gerald Patter- 
son and his colleagues at the Oregon Social Learning 
Center are one of the most hopeful approaches. This 
group focuses on the interactions of parents and 
children and seeks to remedy deficiencies in parent- 
ing skills by training in improved child-rearing 
methods. Consistent with the idea of early interven- 
tion, the Oregon Social Learning Center focuses on 
third and fourth graders (8 and 9 year olds). 


Although the family is the most promising start- 
ing point, Patterson and his associates point out 
that more complex and broad-based intervention 
strategies are needed to inhibit the developmental 
course of offending. Intervention strategies that 
include a focus on parent training, child social- 
skills training, and academic remediation seem to 
have the greatest potential for success (Patterson, 
DeBaryshe, & Ramsey, 1989, p. 333; see also 
Hawkins, Catalano, & Miller, 1992). Consequently, 
probation officers should place greater emphasis 
on the family, and significant resources should be 
shifted to a variety of proactive prevention pro- 
grams. 


Risk Instruments 


The effectiveness of risk instruments in predicting 
individual behavior is a complex issue in criminological 
research (see Shannon, 1985; Farrington, 1987). None- 
theless, our review has implications for the content of 
risk instruments. First, risk instruments should be the 
result of empirical research, not ideology or common 
sense. Most important, factors that are perceived as 
“unpopular” yet are shown to be consistently related to 
long-term, chronic offending must be included in the risk 
instrument. One such factor often ignored is antisocial 
behavior among parents and siblings (Sampson & Laub, 
1993, p. 96; Lauritsen, 1993). Second, given the overlap- 
ping nature of youth problems, risk assessments should 
focus on a wide range of criminal and risky behaviors. 
Finally, instruments to assess risk should include pro- 
tective factors. Protective factors relating to school and 
family seem to be especially important, although other 
factors such as a child’s involvement in religious activi- 
ties, clubs, extra-curricular activities, and other proso- 
cial activities should be monitored. The goal should be a 
balanced concentration on reducing risks and enhancing 
protective factors which may help to moderate the effects 
of risk exposure. 

In sum, much can be done to prevent and reduce crimi- 
nal offending over the life course. However, we recognize 
the enormous challenge involved in implementing crime 
prevention programs in the current political, social, and 
economic landscape. In particular, structural features of 
the present labor market for adolescents and young adults 
(e.g., low paying jobs, lowered expectations, lowered pros- 
pects for future advancement) are not hopeful (Kilborn, 
1994). There is also increasing evidence that the prob- 
ability of adolescent risks becoming transmuted into ad- 
verse adult circumstances is greatest among those in 
disadvantaged racial and economic positions (Elliott, 
1994; Kotlowitz, 1991). Contemporary political thinking 
is also not conducive to policies of crime prevention. There 
is a growing fear of crime among the public coupled with 
increasing public frustration toward the perceived ineffec- 
tiveness of the criminal justice system. These attitudes 
have become the centerpiece of a crime control policy of 
unprecedented incarceration of U.S. citizens (Stef- 
fensmeier & Harer, 1993). Nevertheless, we remain hope- 
ful that findings from research as reviewed here can 
provide a fresh viewpoint to the prevailing public dis- 
course about crime and, in turn, enlarge the narrow focus 
of current thinking about criminal justice policy. 


NOTES 


1as employed by Loeber and Stouthamer-Loeber, risk identifica- 
tion is the ability to identify groups of individuals who do not have 
the disorder (i.e., delinquency) but who have a statistically signifi- 
cant likelihood of showing the disorder at a later time in comparison 
with a nonrisk group (1987, p. 326). 
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The rediscovery of the chronic offender spurred the development 
of analyt; al models specifically designed to uncover factors associ- 
ated with individual differences in offending patterns over time (see 
Blumstein et al., 1986; Blumstein & Cohen, 1987). These “criminal 
career” models allowed researchers to describe and predict the 
various dimensions of offense involvement including the “onset” or 
initiation into criminal behavior, the “frequency” or rate of offending 
once the first offense had been committed, and the length of time 
over which an offender continues to be involved in crime commission 
(i.e., “persistence” and “desistence”). One of the important advan- 
tages of specifying the dimensions of offending in this detail is that 
it allows researchers to study “the possibility that different causal 
factors and processes may be at work in accounting for each element” 
(Blumstein, Cohen, & Farrington, 1988, p. 4). Ofcourse, the criminal 
career approach is not without its critics (see Gottfredson & Hirschi, 
1990). 
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Looking at the Law 


By CATHARINE M. GOODWIN 
Assistant General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Retroactive Amendments Revisited 


Change to Retroactive Amendment Procedure 


N MARCH 1994, this column discussed the 
| ere in applying Policy Statement §1B1.10 
of the sentencing guidelines when certain 
amendments have been made retroactive by the 
Sentencing Commission. These problems had come 
to light in application of recent amendments, par- 
ticularly the recent amendments involving mixture 
and substance, or LSD. 


Many of the problems discussed in the March issue 
derived from the fact that the Policy Statement cur- 
rently requires the use of the new, current guideline 
manual in computing the modified sentence utilizing 
the retroactive amendment. This procedure has the 
potential of generating new issues of fact by making 
the whole new guideline manual, in effect, retroactive 
for these defendants. One such issue, for example, is 
whether the third level for acceptance of responsibil- 
ity should be awarded at the sentence modification. 
This was not available at the time of many of the 
defendants’ original sentencings and presents a fact 
to be determined which did not have to be determined 
at the original sentencing. Moreover, these new issues 
are not similarly available to other defendants, 
post-sentencing. Other procedural and constitutional 
issues arise as well, such as whether the defendant’s 
presence is required, given the actual (or potential) 
determination of new issues. 


The Judicial Conference Criminal Law Committee, 
at its December 1993 meeting and by written proposal 
later, requested that the Commission change the ret- 
roactive amendment procedure during the 1994 
amendment cycle. The Committee suggested that the 
Commission adopt a procedure which used only the 
particular retroactive amendment for sentence modi- 
fication. The Commission was responsive to the 
Criminal Law Committee’s request for change and 
adopted the Committee’s suggested, more limited ap- 
proach to application of retroactive amendments. 


The new amendment (#504)' will go into effect No- 
vember 1, 1994, and primarily does the following. 
Current §1B1.10(b) reads, in part: 


the court should consider the sentence that it would have 
originally imposed had the guidelines, as amended, been in 
effect at that time. 


This will be changed to read: 
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the court should consider the sentence that it would have 
imposed had the amendment(s) to the guidelines listed in 
subsection (c) been in effect at the time the defendant was 
sentenced. 


Also, current Application Note 1 will be omitted, 
and a new note will be added, which reads: 


In determining the amended guideline range under subsection 
(b), the court shall substitute only the amendments listed in 
subsection (c) for the corresponding guideline provisions that 
were applied when the defendant was sentenced. All other 
guideline application decisions remain unaffected. 


The new provision should eliminate the necessity 
of guideline applications, including necessary fact 
determinations, that do not relate to the retroactive 
amendment. There will be no need to second-guess 
already computed guideline adjustments, such as 
acceptance of responsibility. 

The proceeding will be a sentence modification, 
more similar to an old Rule 35 modification than an 
actual “resentencing.” There will be less need to 
provide for the defendant’s presence because the 
sentence modification will consist of the application 
of only one guideline to an otherwise already com- 
puted sentence and fewer new issues will be in- 
volved. 

However, if application of the retroactive amend- 
ment even potentially involves the determination of a 
fact upon which there might be dispute, it is no doubt 
advisable at least to give the defendant the opportu- 
nity either to be present or to waive presence. One 
reason to do this is the fact that the amendment to 
§1B1.10 also removes the provision which keeps the 
modified sentence at the same point in the range as 
the original sentence (current §1B1.10(c)). This will 
give courts the discretion to impose a modified sen- 
tence anywhere within the new, modified range. De- 
fendants might argue that if they had been present 
for the sentence modification, they could have per- 
suaded the court to sentence lower within the range 
(unless, of course, they receive the bottom of the 
modified range).” 

The streamlined procedures provided for in this 
amendment will be particularly welcome if there is 
ever an amendment passed and made retroactive 
which has wide application, such as a significant 
change to the drug calculations (which some commis- 
sioners cite as a goal for the immediate future). How- 
ever, the simplification of the process will also be 
helpful in applying even those retroactive amend- 
ments which are not widely applied, but which in- 
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volve their own complexities, in either identifying 
eligible defendants or in applying the amendment. 


Other Amendments Passed This Year 


The amendment to §1B1.10 was one of only six 
passed by the Commission during the amendment 
cycle this year, to be effective November 1, 1994. One 
additional amendment was passed in August to imple- 
ment the “safety valve” of the Crime Bill. 

1) Amendment #503 prohibits using conduct of co- 
conspirators prior to a defendant’s joining a conspiracy 
to determine a defendant’s offense level.* Departure is 
suggested in the unusual case where such conduct is 
relevant to the defendant’s culpability. The amend- 
ment also further defines the cricumstances in which 
multiple acts constitute the “same course of conduct.” 
This was not made retroactive. 

2) Amendment #505 eliminates levels 40 and 42 
from the drug chart at §2D1.1. Level 38 will apply to 
its current drug amounts “or more.” The purpose of the 
amendment is to minimize the effect that drug 
amount, alone, has on the base offense level, prior to 
other adjustments which might be applied. This 
amendment was not made retroactive, although some 
commissioners mentioned revisiting the issue if other, 
broader reform is made to the drug guidelines. 

3) Amendment #506 states that the “offense statu- 
tory maximum” for career offender purposes (§4B1.1) 
is the statutory maximum prior to any enhancement 
based on prior criminal record. This amendment was 
made retroactive and is discussed below. 

4) Amendment #507 amends the commentary to 
§5G1.2 to interpret 18 U.S.C. §3624(c) to require 
multiple terms of supervised release to run con- 
currently, even where the offense requires con- 
secutive imprisonment terms (e.g., 18 U.S.C. 
§924(c)). This resolves a circuit split in favor of the 
Eighth Circuit over the Tenth and Ninth Circuits. 
This was not made retroactive. 

5) Amendment #508, passed primarily in response 
to the Criminal Law Committee’s urging over the past 
several years, amends the commentary to Chapter 5, 
Part H to allow for a departure where characteristics 
or circumstances are present to an unusual degree, 
even though individually the factors are not ordinarily 
relevant to a departure. The Commission, however, 
emphasized that this departure basis should be used 
rarely: “The Commission does not foreclose the possi- 
bility of an extraordinary case that, because of a com- 
bination of such characteristics or circumstances, 
differs significantly from the ‘heartland’ cases .. . 
However, the Commission believes that such cases will 
be extremely rare.” 

Representatives of the Committee suggested to the 
Commission that courts would not overuse or abuse 


such an amendment, in urging its passage, and em- 
phasized that it was necessary to accommodate the 
few, truly unusual combination-of-factors cases. It is 
important for courts and probation officers to be aware 
of this provision to use where necessary, but also to be 
mindful of the need to save it for the truly rare and 
extraordinary cases it was passed to accommodate. 

6) An additional amendment (#509) was passed in 
August to implement the “safety valve” provision of 
the Crime Bill. It modifies Note 7 to §2D1.1 and adds 
new §5C1.2, which sets out the criteria for this exemp- 
tion from mandatory minimum penalties for certain 
defendants. This provision is effective for sentences 
imposed on or after September 23, 1994. 


Two Amendments Become Retroactive 
November 1, 1994 


As noted, the Commission made amendment #506, 
which defines “statutory maximum” for purposes of 
the career offender guideline (§4B1.1), retroactive. It 
also made amendment #371 retroactive, involving 
precursor and listed chemical offenses, which was 
originally effective November 1, 1991. Both of these 
amendments will be listed in §1B1.10 and will become 
retroactive on November 1, 1994, unless Congress 
prevents implementation (which is highly unlikely). 
Neither of these amendments are applicable to large 
numbers of defendants, but each presents some degree 
of complexity in application. 

Before discussing these two amendments, it is im- 
portant to note some general points: Even if a defen- 
dant’s sentence involved one of the amendments made 
retroactive, the court retains discretion whether to 
modify the sentence.” Also, the identification of eligible 
defendants remains a challenge, either in initiating 
the process or in screening through the many motions 
received on retroactive amendments. The statute pro- 
vides for initiation of the process on motion of the 
defendant, the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, or on 
the court’s own motion. See 18 U.S.C. §3582(c)(2). 
Therefore, judging from the vast variety of procedures 
employed to date across districts, it is possible that in 
at least some districts the courts will ask probation 
officers to search for eligible cases to initiate the proc- 
ess. Regardless, it is likely that probation officers will 
be required to screen the many motions filed by inmates 
and/or their counsel to identify eligible defendants. 


Career Offender Amendment 


This amendment provides that the statutory maxi- 
mum used for the table in the career offender guideline 
should be the statutory maximum of the instant of- 
fense prior to any enhancements based on prior con- 
victions. This amendment will primarily apply to drug 
offenders because those are the most frequently 
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charged offenses which allow statutory penalty en- 
hancements based on prior convictions.° Some other 
offenses would also be implicated as well.’ While mo- 
tions from many defendants sentenced as career of- 
fenders may be expected, the Commission estimates 
that only approximately 230 defendants (sentenced in 
FY 91-FY 94) would qualify for sentence reduction 
pursuant to this amendment. 

After initial screening, a detailed examination of the 
offense level determination will be necessary in order 
to determine whether an enhanced or a non-enhanced 
statutory maximum for the instant (sentenced) offense 
was used in the Career Offender table to determine 
the offense level.* If a criminal history-enhanced 
statutory maximum was used, this amendment may 
result in a significant reduction of the defendant’s 
sentence. Thanks to the amended §1B1.10 procedure, 
only this change need be computed in any addendum 
to the presentence report to be used for the court’s 
consideration for sentence modification. 


Precursor Chemical Amendment 


This amendment (#371, Appendix C, Guidelines 
Manual) created the precursor chemical guideline at 
§2D1.11. That guideline is listed in the statutory index 
for only the following offenses: 

21 U.S.C. §841(d)(1),(2) 

21 U.S.C. §841(g)(1) 

21 U.S.C. §960(d)(1),(2) 

21 U.S.C. §846 (to commit one of the above). 


Consequently, the amendment presumably applies 
only to defendants convicted of these offenses.° 


The creation of the §2D1.11 chart for precursors 
clearly benefits defendants who were convicted of one 
of the listed offenses referenced to §2D1.11, and who 
previously had precursor chemicals computed by ex- 
trapolating to finished contraband on the chart in 
§2D1.1. These defendants would be eligible for 
sentence modification under this amendment, 
where the precursor chemicals involved in those 
convictions would be recomputed using §2D1.11. 
Incidentally, it appears that the part of amend- 
ment #371 which involves precursor D-lysergic 
acid (LSD) will not result in a lowering of a defen- 
dant’s sentence from previous procedure, and thus 
would not be applied retroactively. 


Conclusion 


The simplification of the procedure used to modify 
sentences pursuant to certain amendments made ret- 
roactive will greatly streamline the process in the 
future. We can be especially thankful for this if drug 
guideline changes, for example, were to be passed and 
made retroactive to large numbers of defendants. 
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In the meantime, the fairly limited application of the 
two amendments made retroactive this year should be 
much easier because of the streamlined procedure. 
However, while the number of eligible cases will not 
be great, nationwide, the lion’s share of the work will 
be done, often by probation officers, in screening the 
motions in order to identify the defendants who actu- 
ally qualify for these amendments. Hopefully, this 
analysis and “preview” of these amendments will be 
helpful to that end. 


NOTES 


lWhich was not made retroactive! We prefer not even to think 
about the consequences and repercussions if it had been. 


There is also the chance that a defendant might claim he or she 
could have argued for departure, even if a departure was not 
imposed originally (although this is not likely to be persuasive, given 
the reduction of the sentence). 


3This “clarifies” §1B1.3 for conspiracy offenses and endorses the 
general rule already pronounced in the Fifth, Ninth, First, Second, 
and Seventh Circuits. 


4The amendment utilizes the criteria from U.S. v. Hahn, 960 F.2d 
903 (9th Cir. 1992). 


5Both the statute and §1B1.10 use discretionary language 
(“may”). Moreover, the commentary suggests that the Commission 
did not list amendments which did not affect sentences by at least 
6 months. Similar discretion could certainly be used by courts in 
deciding whether, and by how much, to modify eligible sentences 
pursuant to §1B1.10. However, although it has not surfaced in the 
cases yet, there is hypothetically some point at which a defendant 
would have some sort of redress if a court inexplicably refused to 
apply a retroactive amendment which would significantly reduce 
the defendant’s sentence. 


SDrug offenses which allow statutory maximum enhancement 
based on prior convictions include the following: 


21 U.S.C. §841(b)(1)(B),(C),(D) 
21 U.S.C. §841(b)(2),(3),(5) 

21 U.S.C. §843(a),(b) 

21 U.S.C. §859, 860 

21 U.S.C. §960(b)(2),(3) 

21 U.S.C. §962 


™These offenses are: 


18 U.S.C. §922(g) 
18 U.S.C. §924(e) 
18 U.S.C. §924(c) 


Felon in Possession of Firearm 
Armed Career Criminal 
Use of Firearm in Certain 
Offenses 
18 U.S.C. §2114 - Robbery of Mail, etc. of U.S. 
18 U.S.C. §2251 - Sexual Exploitation of Children 
Note that two of these (18 U.S.C. §924(c),(e)) prescribe a fixed, 
mandatory term of imprisonment and therefore may not be affected 
by the career offender calculation. 


8Note that “enhancement” of the statutory penalties due to 
amount of drugs is still appropriate to be used in the career offender 
chart. It is only enhancement due to prior criminal record which is 
now prohibited. 


°Note, however, that the stated purpose of the amendment was to 
provide “additional guidelines to address violations involving listed 
chemicals, flasks, and certain machines that are used in the manu- 
facture of controlled substances” (see Appendix C, #371)(emphasis 
added). Therefore, there may be some motions by defendants con- 
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victed of 21 U.S.C. §841(a)(1), for example, who ask the court to give 
this statement a broad reading and apply it to cases where the facts 
involved precursor and listed chemicals. 


We believe, however, the amendment probably was intended to 
apply only to offenses involving those chemicals. Besides the statu- 
tory index connection between only certain offenses and §2D1.11, 
there is another reason for this belief: Note 3 of §2D1.11 (created by 


this amendment) provides for a procedure where, if part of the 
offense is computed at §2D1.1, even if there is a part of the offense 
computed under §2D1.11, the §2D1.1 portion will dominate, and 
there may not be a bottom-line benefit to the defendant in applying 
§2D1.11.Therefore, probably convictions where only §2D1.1 was 
used are likewise going to be unchanged by this amendment (even 
if held to be applicable to such offenses). At any rate, we anticipate 
that this issue may be litigated in some districts. 


= 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by CHARLES L. STEARNS 


“Client Management Classification and Predic- 
tion of Probation Outcome,” by Patricia M. Harris 
(April 1994). Risk assessment is designed to determine 
the appropriate level of supervision and, ultimately, the 
proper use of supervision resources. This article examines 
the client management classification (CMC) system, con- 
trasting it to the more traditional risk prediction instru- 
ment. The CMC is a more subjective, interview-based 
system which might function better than standard risk 
assessments in predicting probation outcomes. 

The CMC was developed in the 1970's. It involves a 
semistructured interview that takes approximately 45 
minutes to administer and 5 minutes to score. Scores 
assign subjects to five classifications, casework/control, 
environmental structure, limit setting, selective 
intervention-treatment, and selective intervention- 
situational. 

The methodology employed was to compare accuracy of 
these techniques for predicting probation risk of recidi- 
vism. Significant relationships were found for risk and 
outcome variables. The results revealed that risk predic- 
tions made solely on the CMC are not only more accurate, 
but are a greater improvement over chance than predic- 
tions based solely on the Wisconsin instrument for each of 
the outcomes measured. Findings suggest that the use of 
the CMC alone can reduce the proportion of cases incor- 
rectly targeted for special resources, thus weeding out 
persons not likely to benefit from those resources. 

The research reveals several important implications for 
case supervision practices. First, the need to revalidate 
risk instruments for specific populations may have been 
overstated. The study also calls into question conventional 
wisdom regarding the amount of time and type of skills 
necessary to assess correctional clients adequately. The 
research also highlights important areas for further study. 

The research reported here on the predictive accuracy 
of the CMC, combined with previous research ‘on its 


*Editor’s Note: With this issue, Bradford Stewart will begin 
reviewing the German publication, Bewaehrungshilfe. Mr. 
Stewart has been a Federal probation officer in the Northern 
District of Oklahoma since 1990. He has also worked in the 
U.S. Army Reserves as a liaison to the German Territorial 
Army and as an instructor at several German language insti- 
tutes. He holds a bachelor of arts degree in German and 
psychology from the University of North Dakota and spent 
a year in Switzerland as an exchange student. 
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effectiveness in reducing the likelihood of negative 
outcome, suggests that CMC may have an important 
role to play in the effective management of offenders. 

“Recidivism to the Criminal Justice System of 
Substance-Abusing Offenders Diverted Into Treat- 
ment,” by Kit R. Van Stelle, Elizabeth Mauser, and 
D. Paul Moberg (April 1994). Treatment alternative 
programs (TAP) were created to provide alternatives to 
incarceration for eligible persons in need of those services. 
The thesis offered is that such alternative programs are 
cost effective and successful. This article reports on one 
major component of the TAP evaluation—recidivism to 
the criminal justice system. This study examines recidi- 
vism to the criminal justice system over an 18-month 
period, and the results presented provide some of the first 
quantitative documentation of effectiveness with regard 
to recidivism to the criminal justice system. 

The overall evaluation included both process and out- 
come evaluations. To determine program impact on crimi- 
nal recidivism, a followup study was designed to assess 
criminal justice system involvement after TAP participa- 
tion. Some attention is devoted to the methodology em- 
ployed and limitations to the research. A description of the 
sample and data on treatment completion are provided. 

Recidivism to the criminal justice system was assessed 
by analyzing rearrest rates, convictions rates, and result- 
ing sentences served. The results presented support the 
effectiveness of TAP in reducing offender recidivism to the 
criminal justice system. Some of the findings are as fol- 
lows: Offenders who completed TAP were significantly 
less likely to be rearrested (43 percent) than offenders who 
did not complete TAP (74 percent). The data also support 
the view that diverting substance abusing offenders into 
TAP can be more cost effective than incarceration. Some 
caution should be noted, however, since arrest information 
was only available on rearrest within the state. 

Finally, the success of TAP should not be judged solely on 
rearrest rates and jail day savings, but also on factors such 
as nature of arrest, number of arrests, days to first arrest, 
and length of stay and treatment. Equally important indi- 
cators of program success are the substance use level and 
productivity of participants after involvement in TAP. 
Notwithstanding the noted limitations of the study, the 
data collected allow conclusions to be generalized to 
a broader population. 

“A Comparison of Programming for Women 
and Men in U.S. Prisons in the 1980's,” by Merry 
Morash, Robin N. Haarr, and Lila Rucker (April 
1994). The purpose of this article is to examine prison 
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programming for women in the 1980's, a decade which 
saw a rapid increase in numbers of incarcerated 
women, and tocompare the programming in men’s and 
women’s prisons. This comparison reveals persisting 
inequities and provides indicators of the inadequacy 
of programming for women. 

Data for the study were collected as part of the 
survey of inmates in state and Federal prisons and 
the census of state adult correctional facilities. The 
findings of the survey and census revealed women’s 
facilities generally were smaller in size and of a lower 
security level. A slightly greater proportion of women 
compared to men had taken part in educational pro- 
grams. Women had more work assignments than 
men, and vocational training reflected common gen- 
der stereotypes. A slightly greater percentage of 
women than men reported receiving medical services 
in prison, and women were substantially more likely 
to see a mental health professional. Whereas women 
were more likely to have contact with attorneys, men 
had greater access to legal materials. Parent-child 
programs were almost exclusively used in women’s 
facilities. 

The basic findings of the research showed a very 
low level of participation by both men and women in 
work, vocational training, mental health programs, 
and parent counseling programs. Regardless of gen- 
der, incarceration in the 1980’s was a continuation 
or exacerbation of marginalization from meaningful 
work or related vocational training. No substantial 
counter balance was brought by programming in 
such key areas as substance abuse or parenting. 
Along with regional residence, race, and ethnicity, 
gender is a system of division and stratification that 
shapes the experience of incarceration. It is not 
surprising that the amount and emphasis of pro- 
gramming in prisons essentially reproduce the gen- 
der arrangements in the larger society. Finally, the 
analysis can provide baseline data for future com- 
parisons with the same indicators in the 1990’s, 
when the effects of even more growth and inmate 
populations may be coupled with the constraints im- 
posed by an economic recession and accompanying 
reductions in correctional services. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by RONALD P. TETU 


The routine collection and publication of “crime” 
statistics broken down by the race of the suspect or 
accused is in Canada—unlike in the United States—a 
relatively new phenomenon that has recently gener- 
ated much public debate. The April edition of the 


Canadian Journal of Criminology presented various 
viewpoints on the issue. The following are two oppos- 
ing views. 

“The Suppression of Crime Statistics on Race 
and Ethnicity: The Price of Political Correct- 
ness,” by Thomas Gabor (April 1994). In this com- 
mentary, the author argues that crime statistics 
based on race or any other variable should be collected 
if they shed light on crime and promote an open and 
honest discussion of issues about which many Cana- 
dians are concerned. He examines the three main 
arguments of those opposing the collection and publi- 
cation of race-based statistics and counters those ar- 
guments by attempting to show that the justifications 
for suppressing such information are moral and po- 
litical, rather than grounded in research. 

The first argument of those opposing the publica- 
tion of such statistics is that reporting race-based 
statistics will promote stereotyping, increase friction 
between various racial or ethnic communities, and 
justify police harassment of minorities. To this the 
author responds that increases in stereotyping and 
ethnic/racial friction in Canada’s urban centers have 
arisen absent official race-based crime statistics and 
that, on the contrary, the collection of such statistics 
can go a long way in dispelling the myth that certain 
minority groups contribute disproportionately to 
Canada’s crime problem. 

The author cites the United States as a country that 
has collected statistics on crime and race since 1931. 
In the case of homicide, for example, about 55 percent 
of homicide suspects are African Americans. African 
Americans make up about 12 percent of the U.S. 
population; thus, there is nearly a five-fold over- 
representation of blacks in homicide. While these 
figures may be alarming, they also reveal that close 
to half of all homicides in the country are committed 
by persons other than African Americans. Thus, the 
rest of the population still has a significantly higher 
rate of homicide than do populations in most western 
countries. Without such statistics, people might at- 
tribute most, if not all, of the violent crime problem 
to African Americans. On the other hand, the statis- 
tics can actually reveal a lower level of involvement 
in crime by minorities than may otherwise be con- 
veyed through media sensationalism, word-of-mouth, 
and personal experience. 

The second argument of those opposing the publica- 
tion of race-based statistics is that such reporting will 
distort the true contribution to crime of different ra- 
cial/ethnic groups due to criminal justice personnel’s 
discriminatory practices regarding the criminal eth- 
nicity of suspects. To this argument, the author re- 
sponds that such discriminatory practices can be 
balanced with victimization surveys and self-report 
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studies. Such data can tell us whether the extent to 
which minorities contribute to crime as indicated by 
official figures is at all inflated. The author believes 
that the misclassification of the race and ethnicity of 
suspects is more problematic because of the diverse 
definitions of race accepted around the world. To rec- 
tify this he suggests the collection of data based on 
national origin. 

The third argument of those opposing the publica- 
tion of race-based statistics is that collecting such 
information is a waste of justice system resources 
because these factors are not related to crime. Further, 
even if they were, they leave us with few policy options. 
In other words, the opponents argue that there is 
nothing we can do to alter skin color or ethnicity as 
these are ascribed or inherited characteristics. To this 
the author responds that the criminal justice system 
already collects and publishes information on other 
variables beyond an individual’s control. The age/sex 
link helps us identify age groups at highest risk to 
offend. Persons with prior criminal histories also can 
be subjected to intense scrutiny; yet no one suggests 
that criminal history information is not useful in 
criminal investigations, in sentencing, and in predict- 
ing future criminality. In the same way, discovering 
that a given ethnic group was over-represented in 
conventional crime could pinpoint communities for 
constructive preventive measures. This type of infor- 
mation may also prompt consideration of novel ap- 
proaches, including judicial responses that are more 
suited to the population. 

“Reservations About Race and Crime Statis- 
tics,” by Ken Hatt (April 1994). In this brief com- 
mentary, the author outlines a number of reservations 
regarding the collection and publication of statistics 
on race and crime. He is of the opinion that the onus 
for justification rests with those who support such 
collection and publication. His reservations are as 
follows: 

1. Any ethno-cultural category which will be used 
would be misleading. The term “black,” for exam- 
ple, could not distinguish between immigrants or 
persons whose ethno-cultural heritage is African, 
Caribbean, American, or Canadian. The term is 
not helpful in establishing a meaningful category. 


. Related to this is the tremendous increase in 
“dual ethnicity” claims which have recently been 
made by Canadians in regard to ethno-cultural 
statistics. Thus, those who wish to collect “racial” 
crime statistics need to come to terms with the 
conflationary effect of combining ethnic or cul- 
tural phenomena with characteristics of persons. 


. Use of racial categories reinforces the erroneous 
notion that race has any scientific or official value 
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whatsoever. To this extent, the author asserts, 
use of any racial category fosters racism. 


. Research on the validity of crime statistics has 
consistently shown that they tend to reflect police 
activity as much as criminal acts by persons. 


. The view that gathering information is ethically 
neutral or is valuable for its own sake has become 
difficult to justify. The knowledge/power relation 
involved in collections and publication needs to 
be justified by official research. 


. The belief that gathering statistics regarding 
crime and ethno-cultural groups will actually 
improve criminal justice is fanciful at best. The 
question arises as to whose interest the collection 
would serve. 


The author concludes by suggesting the following 
three wavs to improve criminal statistics in Canada: 
ensure participation by all provinces/territories in the 
collection and publication of criminal statistics; find a 
way to integrate provincial correctional statistics with 
federal penitentiary statistics; develop a series of court 
statistics for Canada. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Reviewed by BRADFORD STEWART 


“The ‘Discussion on Standards’ Within the 
Association of German Probation Officers 
(ADB)” (Spring 1994). The idea of nationwide 
standards for probation work has been hotly debated 
by probation officers in Germany since 1990. Monika 
Thum, chairman of the Association of German Pro- 
bation Officers (ADB), discusses in this article the 
process which led to the November 1993 adoption of 
nationwide standards. She describes the role of field 
officers in developing the guidelines and outlines the 
unresolved issues and concerns that continue to fuel 
debate. Finally, she briefly describes the standards, 
offering suggestions for ensuring their successful 
implementation. 

For several years, ADB members have debated 
such topics as professional image and practice, con- 
fidentiality, and the right to refuse testimony. In 
1985 the ADB issued a working paper entitled Pro- 
bation—An Area of Social Work, which was meant 
to serve as a starting point in defining the mission 
of the probation service. A subsequent report by 
Professor Hanspeter Damian led to legal protection 
for probation officers concerning the collection and 
dissemination of client information. In March 1990 
an official discussion of standards was begun within 


the ADB, triggered by a proposal from a government 
labor boardin Lower Saxony. The board, some of whose 
members were probation officers, requested that the 
ADB executive committee encourage a discussion of 
standards within the probation profession, with the 
goal of developing nationwide guidelines. 

A group of probation officers from seven states met 
in 1990 and drafted several broad guidelines. They 
began with a statement that the priority of probation 
work should be to avoid incarceration, except when 
revocation was being requested. They noted that the 
compulsory nature of the probation officer/client rela- 
tionship did not allow for therapy and recommended 
therefore that client assistance come predominantly 
from outside sources. Several suggestions were made 
regarding the type of information to be provided cli- 
ents, including the possibility of extension or early 
termination of supervision, revocation procedures, 
confidentiality, and the right to review files and corre- 
spondence. 

Several guidelines were directed toward clarifying 
the rights of clients, including home visits by the 
probation officer only with client permission and ad- 
vance notification and contact with third parties only 
with client permission. Finally, the working group 
stressed the importance of probation officers main- 
taining their technical competence through ongoing 
training, seminars, and direct supervision. 

At the impetus of the ADB, the discussion of stand- 
ards was taken up by the labor boards of all the 
German states, as well as other professional organiza- 
tions. At the 1991 national meeting of the German 
Probation Union, an ADB professional committee was 
established to collect and evaluate the results of the 
labor board discussions. The committee’s work culmi- 
nated in the paper on standards which was eventually 
adopted by the ADB Assembly on November 21, 1993. 

Thum states that the adopted standards enumerate 
specific requirements of both the probation officer and 
the client and that they ensure openness, profession- 
alism, and the preservation of clients’ rights. At the 
same time, she notes that participants in the discus- 
sion had differing motives for wanting to see standards 
established, just as many participants argued against 
such standards. Officers expressed concerns that the 
standards may limit their approach to the work or 
their individual abilities. Some feared that the stand- 
ards might be used by supervisors simply as an evalu- 
ation tool, while others urged that very thing. Others 
questioned whether and how the standards could be 
enforced. 

Everyone involved in probation work in Germany is 
watching to see how the new standards will affect 
theory and practice in the field. Thum expresses con- 
fidence that the remaining conflicts and officers’ mis- 
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givings can be worked out through continuing dialogue 
but notes that it is now a question of putting the 
standards into everyday practice and testing them. 
She urges employers to invest time and money on 
training, to prepare informational pamphlets for cli- 
ents, and to work with the courts and other agencies 
in explaining the new standards. 

Finally, Thum stresses the importance of probation 
officers making contacts both in the community and 
with professionals in the other fields of social work. 
She states that the new probation standards will only 
gain credibility by evaluation of the measurable re- 
sults as they are put into practice. 

This piece demonstrates that we in the U.S. proba- 
tion system are not alone in our effort to define our 
mission and establish standards for supervision. The 
German probation system adheres to the rehabilita- 
tive model and thus has a strong treatment orienta- 
tion. Perhaps with their comparatively low rate of 
violent and drug-related crime, they can still afford it. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Law and the Delivery of Mental Health Serv- 
ices in the Community,” by Michael L. Perlin 
(April 1994). At a time when there is active and often 
intense debate over the adequacy of our health care 
systems, it is well to keep in mind that our mentally 
ill brethren comprise a significant portion of those 
citizens whose health care is judged to be inadequate 
or even nonexistent. The extent to which inadequacies 
in the health care of the mentally ill contribute to the 
social problems of homelessness, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and crime, is a matter of concern to social 
science observers. No doubt our prison authorities are 
burdened with the task of providing care and supervi- 
sion for the largest population of mentally ill prisoners 
in the history of this country. All of this makes Profes- 
sor Perlin’s thoughtful and informative paper a timely 
contribution to the literature on the plight of the 
mentally ill in American today. 


In this paper, the author provides a comprehensive 
review of developments in the field of mental disability 
law over the past several decades. He points out that 
during the late 1970’s and early 1980’s, litigation was 
focused on the right of the mentally disabled individ- 
ual to “deinstitutionalization” and to services in the 
community. However, by the late ‘80’s, this area of law, 
in the words of the author, had “begun to shrivel up 
and die.” The change in administrative and social 
attitude reflected in the sharp reduction of funds for 
social service programs was accompanied by reduc- 
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tions in funds for discretionary programs for the men- 
tally disabled during this time period. Ultimately, in 
the view of the author, the impact of these changes was 
reflected in court decisions which he characterizes as 
“profoundly anti therapeutic.” Indeed, it seems ironic 
that the case law which the author cites to illustrate 
his theory deals with situations in which state’s attor- 
neys won rulings in which mentally ill litigants were 
denied rights to services which they sought in the state 
institutions where they resided. It is no less interest- 
ing that the Supreme Court upheld judgments of lower 
courts in these cases essentially in the interest of 
preserving state sovereignty. Certainly, one must give 
some credence to the author’s conclusion that deci- 
sions such as these are “profoundly anti therapeutic.” 

Having reported these discouraging developments, 
the author concludes this article with some hopeful 
observations concerning the more recently enacted 
(1993) “Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA).” He 
expresses hope that the act, which seeks to eliminate 
discrimination against individuals with disabilities, 
could prove to be “a potentially powerful weapon for 
litigators seeking to advance the cause of mentally 
disabled individuals in community settings.” Hope- 
fully, the implementation of this act will lead to the 
development of more rational attitudes toward the 
disabled, rendering again viable the concept that men- 
tally disabled individuals have some right to commu- 
nity services. 


FAMILIES IN SOCIETY 


Reviewed by KATHERINE VAN WORMER 


“Emerging Conceptions of Family Develop- 
ment over the Life Course,” by C. Germain (May 
1994). In the social sciences, life cycle models are 
common. Such models assume universal, fixed, se- 
quential stages of individual and family development. 
The diversity of people is ignored. A revised interdis- 
ciplinary life course model is proposed in this article. 
Human life is neither linear nor circular but passage 
occurs in spirals manifesting predictable and unpre- 
dictable twists and turns. 

Critical life issues include: (1) biological- 
maturational transitions; parents and children de- 
velop together; (2) the family’s exchanges with the 
outside world; (3) environmental factors such as 
prejudice and poverty; and (4) the effect of trauma. 

“Barriers to Cooperation Between Domestic- 
Violence and Substance-Abuse Programs,” by L. 
Bennett and M. Lawson (May 1994). The relation- 
ship between substance abuse in both the victim and 
perpetrator and abuse of women is widely reported in 
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the literature. Two agencies are often involved—the 
chemical dependency agency and the women’s shelter. 
Professionals and volunteers at each agency tend to 
perceive the problem differently, with the one focusing 
on addiction and the other on culture. This study of 
388 staff in 74 agencies confirms that conflict exists 
between two opposing models—the disease model of 
chemical dependency and the feminist model of abuse. 
These differing world views can impede interagency 
cooperation. Substance abuse staff and programs are 
much less likely to link and refer to domestic-violence 
programs then vice versa. Yet intervention in situ- 
ations of violence is crucial in ending it. Similarly, 
domestic violence programs need to take substance 
abuse into account. 

“Research Note: Sexual Assault Recovery and 
Male Significant Others,” by J. Brookings, A. 
McEvoy, and M. Reed (May 1994). A questionnaire 
addressing rape crisis services for male significant 
others of rape victims—husbands, fathers, and broth- 
ers—was mailed to the directors of all rape prevention 
and treatment programs in the U.S. Few centers of- 
fered any services at all to these males. The authors 
offer strategies for involving men in the recovery proc- 
ess. 


PRETRIAL REPORTER 


Reviewed by GEORGE F. MORIARTY, JR. 


The June 1994 issue of the Pretrial Reporter con- 
tained a number of different articles focusing on the 
disparate treatment of defendants nationwide. 


* 


While the number of Federal prosecutions for drug- 
related offenses has risen by 104 percent from 1985 to 
1991, it is noted that an investigation by USA Today 
found considerable disparity between districts. Citing 
1993 information supplied by the U.S. Sentencing 
Commission, it is pointed out that in Charleston, West 
Virginia, 110 sentences were imposed in crack cocaine 
cases. The number of these cases prosecuted in Fed- 
eral court in New York City was 53. Cases prosecuted 
in Federal court in smaller districts are often left to 
the state courts in larger Federal districts. 

To illustrate the problem, the cases of two defen- 
dants charged with possession of similar amounts of 
cocaine are pointed out. One person arrested and 
convicted on Federal charges in Memphis received a 
5-year mandatory minimum prison sentence. The 
other defendant, prosecuted by state officials in New 
York, served 1 day in jail and was placed on probation 
with a condition of drug treatment. As noted in the 
newspaper’s report, “critics say the two cases are a 
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good example of unequal justice—one Federal jurisdic- 
tion goes after a crime essentially ignored by another, 
with one criminal paying a stiff penalty and another 
sent to rehab for a second chance.” 


* * * 


While the percentage of African Americans arrested 
for violent crimes has remained stable over the past 
two decades (47.5 percent in 1976 and 44.8 percent in 
1992), the percentage of African Americans serving 
time in prison and jails has risen dramatically (52 
percent in 1991, up from 44 percent in 1980, and 48 
percent, up from 40 percent, respectively). In reporting 
on data from Michael Tonry’s article in Overcrowded 
Times, the author emphasizes that the incarceration 
rate for African Americans (1,860 per 100,000) was 
nearly six and a half times that of whites (289 per 
100,000) in 1990. 

As background for these statistics, it is noted that 
according to the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
Uniform Crime Reports, since 1976 (at 3-year inter- 
vals), white Americans have constituted 50 to 54 per- 
cent of arrests for violent Index Offenses, compared to 
44 to 47 percent of African Americans. If the percent- 
age of white and African Americans incarcerated in 
prisons and jails was based on arrest figures, Tonry 
concludes that these “should have fluctuated little 


since 1976 and in 1991 and 1992 declined... . 
([H]owever, black percentages increased rapidly from 
the mid-1980s forward.” By 1992, African Americans 
made up 54 percent of prison admissions and white 
Americans 46 percent. 


States which fail to comply with the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) regula- 
tions concerning the over-representation of minority ju- 
veniles in confinement will be subject to a 25 percent 
decrease in their grant allocations under the OJJDP Act 
Formula Grants Program. As noted by the Reporter, 
participation in the program is predicated on states 
addressing the disparity. States must eliminate the prob- 
lem, not just prove a lack of discrimination. African 
Americans constitute 43 percent of juveniles in deten- 
tion, compared to 35 percent white and 19 percent His- 
panic. 


The OJJDP offers a blueprint for states and local 
governments to address this problem. Strategies in- 
clude: cultural competency training for law enforcement 
and other juvenile justice system officials; risk and needs 
assessments; and a myriad of services such as therapeu- 
tic foster care, family-oriented services, mentors, job 
training, and treatment. 


The War on Drugs: A Failure 


Reckoning: Drugs, the Cities, and the American Fu- 
ture. By Elliott Currie. New York: Hill and Wang, 1993. 
Pp. 405. $11.95. 


Elliott Currie, the author of Confronting Crime: An 
American Challenge, Dope and Trouble: Portraits of 
Delinquent Youth, and Crisis in American Institutions, 
has produced yet another scholarly effort—Reckoning: 
Drugs, the Cities, and the American Future. In this 
latest work the author convincingly argues that Amer- 
ica’s war on drugs is a dismal failure. In the book’s 
introductory paragraph he writes: 


The failure of American drug policy is depressingly apparent. 
Twenty years of the “war” on drugs have jammed our jails and 
prisons, immobilized the criminal justice system in many cities, 
swollen the ranks of the criminalized and unemployable minority 
poor, and diverted desperately needed resources from other social 
needs. This book is about why that crisis has proven so stubborn 
and what we should do instead. 


Persons who read this compelling treatise will not 
be disappointed because Currie, a lecturer in the Legal 
Studies Program at the University of California at 
Berkeley and vice chair of the Eisenhower Foundation, 
provides a detailed picture of the drug crisis and offers 
a realistic approach to its solution. 

In the first three chapters the author presents an 
overview of America’s drug problem, in which he sug- 
gests that attempts to combat it through the criminal 
justice and medical systems have proved ineffective 
because the war has been focused on fighting symp- 
toms rather than addressing deep-seated social and 
economic deficits. He accurately points out that too 
much of the country’s resources have been devoted to 
interdiction, apprehension, and imprisonment and far 
too little to prevention and meaningful treatment. 
Citing severa! studies, Currie argues that the conven- 
tional war on drugs has had little positive impact on 
reducing substance abuse. To the contrary, what this 
strategy has provided is “deepening poverty, widening 
inequality, fragmented communities, collapsing fami- 
lies, and a drug problem of unprecedented propor- 
tions.” 

Having provided an insightful analysis of the Ameri- 
can drug crisis in the first three chapters, Currie 
devotes the remainder of the text to discussing alter- 
native strategies designed to bring this problem under 
control. In chapter 4, “Rethinking Criminal Justice,” 
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the author examines past and current law enforce- 
ment and correctional practices, driven by ill-conceived 
policies, and suggests that a more successful strategy 
is through: 1) the adoption of more reasonable sen- 
tences for drug offenses; 2) a focus on traffickers, not 
users; 3) the delivery of serious help for drug abusers 
within the criminal justice system; and 4) a shift in 
law enforcement priorities toward community safety. 

Currie reviews in chapter 5 the state of treatment 
available to drug offenders and stresses the need to 
redefine present strategies to provide enhanced serv- 
ices to a very troubled population. He suggests that 
drug treatment initiatives may be improved by: 1) 
taking treatment seriously; 2) making treatment 
“user-friendly”; 3) linking treatment with harm reduc- 
tion; 4) making aftercare a priority; and 5) linking 
treatment to work. 

In the final chapter—“Reconstructing Communi- 
ties’—the author, building on chapters 4 and 5, pre- 
sents a clear yet dismal picture of society, particularly 
society in urban areas, and suggests that Americans 
have been more reactive than preventative in dealing 
with drug abuse and the intertwined social problems. 
To remedy the causal factors of drug abuse, Currie 
offers the following challenge: 


To mount a comprehensive attack on the roots of drug abuse we 
must be tough-minded enough to acknowledge the need of funda- 
mental change and pragmatic enough to plan for the long term. 
We must acknowledge that the drug crisis reflects a deeper crisis 
of culture and spirit, of family and community, as well as of 
material well-being. We must accordingly strive to re-create a 
sense of purpose and participation, of contribution to a common 
enterprise, of membership in a sustaining society. We must pro- 
vide greatly expanded opportunities for stable and respected 
work. We must restore and enhance critical public institutions in 
communities savaged by economic decline and fiscal retreat. And 
we must provide a new array of supports for families, children, 
and youth. We must, in short, replace the “strategy of inequality” 
with what I will call a “strategy of inclusion,” designed to bring 
as many Americans as possible into productive roles within what 
the late Robert Kennedy called “communities of security, achieve- 
ment, and dignity.” 


The “strategy of inclusion,” viewed by the author as 
essential to combatting America’s endemic drug abuse 
problem, can be successful if an immediate and long- 
term commitment is made to the following proposed 
initiatives: 1) expanding the opportunity structure; 2) 
revitalizing public health care; 3) supporting families 
through legislation, policy, and resources; 4) ensuring 
shelter for the homeless; and 5) rebuilding the coun- 
try’s infrastructure. Currie readily acknowledges that 
these proposals alone will not solve the drug crisis; 


they will, however, serve as a foundation to bring about 
changes in our society necessary to achieving a mean- 
ingful solution. 

Reckoning: Drugs, the Cities, and the American Fu- 
ture is, in many ways, a depressing book because it 
graphically points out our failures. It is, however, a 
hopeful book as well because it provides us with an 
instructive vision of what we ought to do to change 
conditions in our society and, concurrently, reverse the 
American drug crisis. This is an excellent text, one 
which should be read by every American. 

Huntsville, Texas DAN RICHARD BETO 
AHistory of Capital Punishment 

in Texas 


The Rope, the Chair, and the Needle. Capital Punish- 
ment in Texas, 1923-1990. By James W. Marquart, 
Sheldon Ekland-Olson, and Jonathan R. Sorensen. 
Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1994. Pp. 275. 
$24.95. 


James W. Marquart, an associate professor of crimi- 
nal justice at Sam Houston State University in 
Huntsville, Texas, Sheldon Ekland-Olson, a professor 
of sociology at the University of Texas in Austin, and 
Jonathan R. Sorensen, an assistant professor of crimi- 
nal justice at the University of Texas, Pan American 
in Brownsville have written an interesting survey of 
the use of capital punishment in Texas since 1923. In 
preparing this book, the authors have drawn from 
historical documents, including eyewitness and news- 
paper accounts, records maintained by the Texas 
Prison System, and published court decisions, and 
have relied on secondary source materials to supply a 
theoretical and historical framework. This book de- 
scribes the evolution of capital punishment in Texas, 
beginning with the often extra-legal employment of 
lynchings to the more recent legislative adoption of 
lethal injection as the legal means for carrying out the 
sentence of death. In writing this book the authors 
have raised issues which go beyond the narrow review 
of one state’s historical use of capital punishment. 

At the heart of the authors’ argument is the obser- 
vation that, since the reinstatement of the death pen- 
alty in 1976, most executions in the United States have 
been carried out in the states which comprised the old 
Confederacy. For the authors this occurrence is no 
mere coincidence but is rooted in the historical devel- 
opment of these former slave states. The authors start 
with the premise that in order to justify the termina- 
tion of a life through the means of capital punishment, 
“it is morally necessary to define that life as lying 
outside the protective boundaries of the community.” 
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The authors then note that such isolation from the 
community is a basic element in the nature of slavery. 

This exclusivity manifested itself in the legacy of 
lynchings, which while varying in intensity persisted 
in the South from the period of Reconstruction until 
the end of the Second World War. During the time 
when lynchings were most common in Texas, legal 
executions were accomplished by hanging and were 
carried out at the county level. After 1923, however, 
the state legislature mandated that all executions 
would henceforth be carried out at the state peniten- 
tiary in Huntsville by prison officials. Moreover, in- 
stead of by hanging, the means of executing the 
condemned would be by electrocution. 

The authors contend that this change in state policy 
was in response to the horrors of a rash of lynchings 
which occurred in Texas in the period following World 
War I. By removing the spectacle of local hangings and 
employing what, at the time, was considered to be a 
more humane means of performing executions, state 
officials hoped to diminish the outbreak of mob vio- 
lence. Nevertheless, central to the authors’ thesis is 
the argument that these reforms were not intended to 
effectuate a restructuring of society and that the use 
of capital punishment still had as its basis the exclu- 
sion of certain persons from the community, including 
a disproportionate number of persons of African de- 
scent. 

This method of execution continued until the end of 
the 1960’s when a de facto moratorium halted execu- 
tions in Texas as well as the rest of the United States. 
In 1972 the United States Supreme Court held that 
state laws for sentencing of capital defendants were 
unconstitutional. After the United States Supreme 
Court reinstated capital punishment in 1976, Texas 
became the first state to adopt lethal injection as the 
means of carrying out the sentence of death. This too 
was believed to be a more humane method than what 
had previously been employed. Since the resumption 
of capital punishment, Texas has led the Nation in the 
number of executions actually performed. 

This book is divided into eight chapters, with a 
preface, three appendices, and listings at the back of 
the book for endnotes, references, and citations to 
court decisions. The first chapter presents a broad 
overview of the use of capital punishment prior to the 
legislative changes in 1923 and the incidence of 
lynchings in post-Civil War Texas. The following chap- 
ters examine the period in which electrocution was the 
method of execution in Texas and discuss such topics 
related to capital punishment as the appellate and 
clemency processes. The authors also devote a chapter 
to examining the correlation between the execution 
rates for rape and the race of the defendant and his 
victim. In the closing chapters, the authors examine 
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the reinstatement of capital punishment in Texas after 
the Supreme Court upheld Texas’ capital murder stat- 
ute in 1976, discuss some of the peculiarities in Texas’ 
sentencing scheme for capital defendants, and offer 
some final thoughts on this state’s reliance on capital 
punishment. 

The authors have written a provocative, if not wholly 
convincing, account of the use of capital punishment 
in Texas during this century. The authors are most 
successful in their contention that race was a predomi- 
nant factor in the assessment of the death penalty for 
rape convictions. The authors have amassed compel- 
ling evidence to show that, all other factors being 
taken into account, blacks had a far greater chance of 
being sentenced to death for rape than other racial 
groups in Texas. Moreover, the authors offer firm 
support for the Supreme Court’s rationale in 1972 to 
set aside state laws dealing with capital punishment. 
The authors provide solid evidence to show that the 
capital sentencing provisions enacted by the Texas 
Legislature in response to the Supreme Court’s hold- 
ing have greatly reduced the arbitrary nature of capi- 
tal sentencing from what it had previously been. 

Nevertheless, the authors’ broader purpose of show- 
ing Texas’ reliance on the death penalty as a regional 
phenomena falls short of offering a satisfactory ac- 
count for the support of capital punishment in the 
Nation as a whole. This book provides little under- 
standing for the widespread popular appeal of capital 
punishment, the increasing adoption of this form of 
punishment by various state legislatures, and the 
frequent assessment of the death penalty by courts 
throughout the United States. By focusing on states 
which have actually imposed the death penalty as 
opposed to states which have only assessed the death 
penalty, the authors have overlooked factors which 
might provide a more complete explanation for a prac- 
tice that extends from coast to coast. 

Austin, Texas TODD JERMSTAD 
The Influence of American Law 

Enforcement 


Cops Across Borders: The Internationalization of 
U.S. Criminal Law Enforcement. By Ethan A. Nadel- 
mann. University Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1998. Pp. 524. $55 (cloth); $ 16.95 
(paper). 


Ethan Nadelmann extensively discusses the infu- 
sion of American police in international law enforce- 
ment operations and the legal, political, and 
bureaucratic issues which surround this involvement. 
Different substantive and procedural legal require- 
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ments, cultural differences, conflicting organizational 
goals, territorial disputes, and corruption constitute 
some of the essential confounds of international law 
enforcement. Nadelmann offers more than a mere 
description of American involvement and these major 
constraints by systematically dissecting the interna- 
tional role of American police from an evolutionary 
perspective. This historical examination is conducted 
from the unique perspective of a criminal justice 
scholar and a foreign policy expert. 

This pioneering investigative approach enables 
Nadelmann to attain his primary research objective of 
analyzing the events and resulting implications which 
arise when the American criminal justice system in- 
teracts with America’s foreign policy agenda. The 
author’s exploration of this interaction is supported by 
his comprehensive methodological approach. Nadel- 
mann validates his assumptions with voluminous his- 
torical and contemporary citations derived from the 
scholarly works of the criminal justice, political sci- 
ence, and legal fields. The author supplements his 
eclectic review and synthesis of the literature with 
interview data from nearly 300 American and foreign 
law enforcement and governmental officials. Conse- 
quently, the work is inspirited by the author’s incorpo- 
ration of firsthand accounts from persons on the front 
lines of international policing. 

By including material from the insider’s viewpoint, 
Nadelmann illuminates his corollary objectives of ex- 
plaining the ingredients of successful international 
operations and how many foreign criminal justice sys- 
tems have become harmonized or “Americanized” by 
our involvement. Nadelmann also cogently advances 
his third subsidiary argument that the drug war has 
served as a significant catalyst for many of the sub- 
stantial developments in international law enforce- 
ment. 

The book is well written and reflects the author’s 
sensitivity to discuss the complex legal technicalities 
of international law in a fairly straightforward man- 
ner. The book is logically organized into eight chapters. 
Chapter 1 serves as a summary of the writer’s objec- 
tives and contains introductory material for studying 
the nature and challenges of international law en- 
forcement. Chapters 2 and 3 delineate a comprehen- 
sive chronological survey of American law 
enforcement involvement in international affairs from 
our relative isolationism in 1789 to the current prolif- 
eration of American activities abroad. The author fully 
explains the factors behind our increased involvement 
and the impact that this has exerted on our Federal 
law enforcement agencies. 

The Drug Enforcement Administration’s efforts to 
suppress drug trafficking in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica and the techniques to facilitate the collection of 


evidence and fugitives from foreign jurisdictions consti- 
tute chapters 4 through 7. Nadelmann offers a provoca- 
tive discussion of the constraints which American police 
encounter when operating in the international arena 
and reveals how agencies have worked within, and often 
circumvented, the criminal justice systems of other 
countries. In this discussion the author convincingly 
demonstrates his premise that American involvement 
has directly influenced the criminal justice systems of 
many nations to the extent that these systems have 
adopted many American law enforcement strategies. 

The research could have been strengthened by offering 
a more explicit analysis of how this harmonization has 
affected these nations. The author’s cursory review of 
how these countries view our police and our intermin- 
gling in their affairs was disappointing. Amore extensive 
and explicit review of this issue, from a foreign perspec- 
tive, would allow the reader to view international polic- 
ing through less ethnocentrically colored lenses. 

The final chapter contains a multitude of research 
questions which should be investigated to validate fur- 
ther the author’s theses and continue to advance the 
study of American involvement in international law 
enforcement. The author’s theoretical model of this har- 
monization process, as well as his transnational policing 
typology and cyclical model of drug-related governmen- 
tal corruption, should be closely scrutinized and used for 
future research. 

Nadelmann’s original synthesis of international polic- 
ing and foreign policy studies results in the definitive 
source for understanding the symbiotic relationship be- 
tween the American criminal justice system and Ameri- 
can political institutions. Cops Across Borders stands as 
the seminal reference for gaining insight into the impact 
of American law enforcement on the transnational polic- 
ing community. The book should appeal to a wide audi- 
ence including law enforcement historians and scholars, 
students of international law, and foreign policy and 
international relations analysts. 


Raleigh, North Carolina DOUGLAS L. YEARWOOD 


Man Beside Himself 


Mosaic of Despair: Human Breakdowns in Prison 
(revised edition). By Hans Toch. Washington, DC: 
American Psychological Association, 1992. Pp. 452. 
$19.95. 


Based on more than 600 interviews, this work is 
about what it feels like to be in prison, as revealed by 
individuals who ultimately suffered some form of self- 
destructive episode in prison. 

This book is different from other prison studies. It 
uses a phenomenological approach consistently. The 
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voices heard are those of inmates who suffer. The 
problems these inmates have make them nonstereo- 
typical inmates but not atypical ones. Tough, violent, 
dangerous offenders are not necessarily tough people. 
Toughness is often a facade designed to deal with 
subsurface self-doubt or lack of toughness. 

Toch points out that doing time is hard going, but it 
gets harder for some persons than for others. Prison 
is harshest for those for whom life outside tends to be 
harsh, persons whose vulnerabilities are exacerbated 
by the stressors of prison. What we see in troubled 
prisoners describes them as individuals in trouble. In 
this sense, there is continuity between prison and life 
and between crises in prison and crises in the every- 
day lives of vulnerable persons. But there is one 
difference: Society is responsible for what happens in 
prisons because society sends individuals to prison. If 
individuals hit bottom in prison, we cannot (we must 
not) let them perish while we stand by and watch. 

The book is the result of one of the largest studies 
ever made of the stress and suffering of men and 
women in jail or prison. The first part presents three 
major types of personal breakdowns as they relate to 
coping/adjusting to the environment, perception of 
self and one’s relation to others, and impulse manage- 
ment. 

Part 2 examines the relationship between crises 
themes and personal background factors and consid- 
ers how factors such as gender and ethnic background 
relate to coping strategies. Part 3 presents psycho- 
logical autopsies of men who committed suicide in 
prison. Part 4 reviews the implications of the author’s 
findings for crisis intervention efforts and explores 
some issues relating to the prevention, management, 
and amelioration of breakdowns. 

The reissuing of this now classic study of psycho- 
logical breakdowns in prison is timely. In this last 
decade of the 20th century, we find that the United 
States has overtaken South Africa as the country with 
the most imprisoned persons. Most prisoners are from 
among the economically least advantaged of back- 
grounds. If we seem to care less and less about the 
poor, the increasing gulf between rich and poor in our 
country reaches its depth in the cells of our prisons. 
It is appropriate for the American Psychological As- 
sociation and Hans Toch to reawaken our interest in 
such matters. 


Frankfort, Kentucky J.E. BAKER 


Real Human Lives 
Living in Prison: The Ecology of Survival (revised 


edition). By Hans Toch. Washington, DC: American 
Psychological Association, 1992. Pp. 403. $19.95. 


= 
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Living in Prison, a revised edition of the 1977 pub- 
lication, is a major contribution to environmental psy- 
chology from a transactional perspective. The book 
offers a comprehensive inmate’s view of prison life by 
describing how individuals relate to and cope with 
their environment. It discusses issues such as privacy, 
safety, structure (stability of the environment), sup- 
port (prison programs), feedback (outside ties), activ- 
ity, and freedom. 

Eight areas of predominant inmate concern were 
identified by Toch and his colleagues through a series 
of some 900 rich and revealing interviews with prison- 
ers and staff in New York correctional institutions. The 
study offers an opportunity to view stress and personal 
crisis in a real-life context. From these dimensions, an 
innovative psychological instrument, the Prison Pref- 
erence Inventory, was developed and administered to 
2,650 inmates in five different major prison systems. 
Analysis of these data leads to thoughtful considera- 
tion of the match between inmate and setting, as well 
as valuable suggestions for the improvement of person- 
environments in prisons and in other human environ- 
ments. (The Prison Preference Inventory appears in 
the book’s appendix and is in the public domain.) 

This reviewer has never before learned of a study so 
concerned with the link between persons and environ- 
ments. The link is similar in the social sciences to that 
of virtue in society: We love to preach it and teach it, 
but we often ignore it in practice. 

This book should be a must-read for all persons 
working in corrections. 


Frankfort, Kentucky J.E. BAKER 


Reports Received 


The Consequences of Mandatory Minimum Prison 
Terms: A Summary of Recent Findings. Federal Judi- 
cial Center, Washington, DC, 1994. Pp. 35. The publi- 
cation is based on a review of the evidence on Federal 
mandatory minimums, including a report from the 
U.S. Department of Justice, studies by the General 
Accounting Office and the U.S. Sentencing Commis- 
sion, and a previous Federal Judicial Center report, as 
well as other research on mandatory minimums in the 
Federal and state systems. Among the issues it ad- 
dresses are whether mandatory minimums serve sen- 
tencing goals and what mandatory minimums cost. 


The Criminal Justice and Community Response to 
Rape. National Institute of Justice, Office of Justice 
Programs, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
DC, May 1994. Pp. 141. The report provides practical 
information to victim services providers and policy- 
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makers to help them better address the needs of rape 
victims. It describes recent key reforms adopted in some 
jurisdictions, such as protecting the anonymity of the 
victim and allowing complainants to report sexual as- 
sault even when the victim chooses not to press charges. 


Just Solutions: A Program Guide to Innovative Justice 
System Improvements. American Bar Association, Chi- 
cago, IL, 1994. Pp. 86. The publication describes pro- 
grams established by courts, lawyers, nonlawyers, and 
public and private organizations throughout the United 
States that address problems facing the justice system 
today. It briefly describes the goais and basic operation 
of each program and provides names of persons to con- 
tact for further information. The programs are arranged 
in five broad categories: 1) access to justice; 2) criminal 
justice; 3) children and families; 4) serving the public; 
and 5) citizen involvement in justice system improve- 
ments. 


Pulse Check: National Trends in Drug Abuse. Office of 
National Drug Control Policy, Washington, DC, March 
1994. Pp. 28. To learn the implications of the increased 
availability of drugs, Abt Associates periodically con- 
ducts “pulse checks,” contacts by phone with persons 
around the country who are “on the front lines” of the 
drug problem. It asks these sources, which include drug 
ethnographers, epidemiologists working in the sub- 
stance abuse field, drug treatment providers, and police 
working in the area of narcotics enforcement, what they 
are seeing in terms of drug use and distribution. The 
report gives the results of the pulse check completed in 
February 1994, which focused on heroin, cocaine, and 
marijuana, and also discusses emerging drugs. 


Questions and Answers in Lethal and Non-Lethal Vio- 
lence. National Institute of Justice, Office of Justice 
Programs, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, DC. 
Pp. 141. The report is the proceedings of the First 
Annual Workshop of the Homicide Research Working 
Group, held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in June 1992. It 
addresses drugs and violence; computer mapping as a 
tool in violence reduction; using surveillance in homicide 
and violence prevention; and the National Incident- 
Based Reporting System, among other topics. 


Books Received 


Benevolent Repression: Social Control and the 
American Reformatory-Prison Movement. By Alexan- 
der W. Pisciotta. New York: New York University . 
Press, 1994. Pp. 197. $35. 


Counseling Criminal Justice Offenders. By Ruth E. 
Masters. Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1994. 
Pp. 240. $19.95. 
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Criminal Incapacitation. By William Spelman. New 
York: Plenum Press, 1994. Pp. 338. $39.50. 


Criminal Organizations: Vice, Racketeering, and Poli- 
tics in an American City. By Gary W. Potter. Prospect 
Heights, IL: Waveland Press, 1994. Pp. 213. 


Everybody Does It! Crime by the Public. By Thomas 
Gabor. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1994. Pp. 
378. $60 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


The Generality of Deviance. Edited by Travis Hirschi 
and Michael R. Gottfredson. New Brunswick, NJ: Trans- 
action Publishers, 1994. Pp. 277. $39.95. 


Justice as Sanctuary: Toward a New System of 
Crime Control. By Herman Bianchi. Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press, 1994. Pp. 199. $25. 


Masculinities and Crime: Critique and Reconceptuali- 
zation of Theory. By James W. Messerschmidt. Lanham, 
MD: Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 1993. Pp. 236. 
$21.95. 


Nurturing Young Black Males: Challenges to Agencies, 
Programs, and Social Policy. Edited by Ronald B. Mincy. 
Washington, DC: The Urban Institute Press, 1994. Pp. 
243. $19.95. 


The Return of the Dangerous Classes: Drug Prohibition 
and Policy Politics. By Diana R. Gordon. New York: W.W. 
Norton and Company, 1994. Pp. 316. $29.95. 


Selecciones del Manual de Pautas de la Comision 
Federal de Sentencias. Palisades Park, NJ: Publicacio- 
nes Legales en Espanol, Inc., 1994. Pp. 202. $20. 


According to a Department of Justice study, one in 
six violent crimes occurs in the workplace. The Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS) said an 
estimated 7 percent of all rapes, 8 percent of all robber- 
ies, and 16 percent of all assaults occur at work. The 
data are from an analysis of workplace crime from 1987 
through 1992 gathered through the National Criminal 
Victimization Survey of U.S. households. “The work- 
place is the scene of almost 1 million violent crimes 
every year,” said Acting BJS Director Lawrence A. 
Greenfeld. “About 10 percent—or 100,000—of these 
violent workplace crimes involve offenders with hand- 
guns.” Of the approximately 3.2 million violent crimes 
and thefts in the workplace, about 500,000 victims lose 
an estimated 1.8 million workdays each year and $55 
million in lost wages, not including days covered by sick 
and annual leave, the study said (from the BJS crime 
data brief, “Violence and Theft in the Workplace,” July 
1994). 


Another recent analysis by the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics indicates that concern about neighborhood 
crime has increased twice as rapidly among black 
households as among white households. BJS used the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development’s bi- 
ennial household survey data about residents’ views of 
neighborhood problems. The findings were similar to 
findings of BJS’s National Crime Victimization Sur- 
veys, which show violent crime is highest among black 
households and those in central cities. BJS noted that 
in 1991 black households were about three times more 
likely than were white households to cite neighborhood 
crime as a serious concern. During the 1985-91 period, 
the percentage of white households expressing concern 
about crime near their homes grew from 4 percent to 6 
percent, whereas among black households it almost 
doubled—growing from 9 percent to almost 17 percent 
(from the BJS crime data brief, “Crime and Neighbor- 
hoods,” June 1994). 


According to a study of family murder made by the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, wives are the most 
frequent victims of fatal family violence. In a study of 
more than 8,000 homicides in large urban counties, BJS 
said 16 percent involved murder inside the family, and 
in 4 out of 10 of them, a spouse killed a spouse. Offspring 
were killed by their parents at twice the rate that off- 
spring killed their parents. A male was the assailant in 
about two-thirds of family murders. However, among 
black marital partners, wives killed their husbands at 
about the same rate as husbands killed their wives—47 
percent of the black spouse victims were husbands and 
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53 percent were wives. Among white victims murdered 
by their spouses, 38 percent of the victims were hus- 
bands and 62 percent were wives (from the BJS special 
report, “Murder in Families,” July 1994). 


Another Bureau of Justice Statistics study re- 
ported that the number of state and Federal prisoners 
at the end of last year reached a new record number— 
948,881, an almost twofold increase since 1980. In 1980 
the Nation’s prisons held 329,821 men and women. The 
average annual increase since then has been 8.5 percent. 
Last year’s growth—62,225 inmates, or 7.4 percent— 
was equal to a weekly average gain of about 1,250 
prisoners. As of last December 31, state prisons were 
estimated to be operating between 18 percent and 29 
percent above capacity, while the Federal system was 
estimated to be operating at 36 percent over capacity. 
Among the states, California had the largest number of 
inmates (119,951), followed by Texas (71,103) and New 
York (64,569) (from the BJS bulletin, “Prisoners in 1993,” 
June 1994). 


The CDATE Project is an effort to update The Effec- 
tiveness of Correctional Treatment: A Survey of Treat- 
ment Evaluation Studies, the 1975 book by Douglas S. 
Lipton, Robert Martinson, and Judith Wilks which sys- 
tematically annotated evaluation studies of probation, 
imprisonment, parole, psychotherapy, group methods, 
and other correctional-based rehabilitation programs. 
The goal of CDATE is to assemble, annotate, and review 
all credible evaluation studies of treatment of offenders 
conducted since 1968 to provide policymakers and social 
scientists with answers to the questions, “what works? 
with whom? and under what circumstances?” CDATE is 
interested in studies using behavioral/social science re- 
search methods from any country in the world; on any 
credible treatment/rehabilitation programs (not just 
drug counseling); on either criminal or juvenile offend- 
ers; using any credible outcome measures; published or 
unpublished; reported from 1968 through 1994. Send 
copies of research reports that should be included in this 
review to Douglas Lipton, Principal Investigator, Na- 
tional Development and Research Institutes, Inc., 11 
Beach Street, New York, NY 10013, or telephone Frank 
Pearson, project director, at 212-966-8700, ext. 210. 


Morris L. Thigpen, Sr., director of Policy and Re- 
search for the Mississippi Department of Human Serv- 
ices, has been appointed director of the National 
Institute of Corrections. Thigpen served for 6 years 
(1987-93) as Alabama’s commissioner of corrections and 
10 years (1977-87) as Mississippi's commissioner of cor- 
rections. He began his career in 1963 as a high school 
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teacher for the Jackson, Mississippi, public school system 
and also worked as a vocational rehabilitation counselor 
for the Mississippi Department of Education. He served 
as the director of community services for the Mississippi 
Department of Youth Services from 1973-77. In 1993 
Thigpen received the American Correctional Association’s 
highest award, the E.R. Cass Award, for outstanding 
contribution to the field of corrections. He holds a bachelor 
of science degree from Millsaps College and a master of 
education degree from Mississippi State University. 


The Pretrial Services Resource Center has avail- 
able the publication, Commercial Surety Bail: Assessing 
Its Role in the Pretrial Release and Detention Decision. The 
booklet analyzes arguments favoring commercial surety 
bail—including arguments that surety bail better en- 
hances public safety—from national and local perspec- 
tives on pretrial release and detention. The analysis 
includes state and Federal case law and statutes on bail, 
media reports, and research on pretrial release. Also 
highlighted are the position on pretrial release and deten- 
tion of such organizations as the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National District Attorneys Association, and the 
U.S. Department of Justice’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Criminal Justice Standards. The booklet is $4 a 
copy. For more information, contact the Pretrial Services 
Resource Center, Suite 1020, 1325 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20005 (telephone: 202-638-3080). 


The Association of Paroling Authorities, Interna- 
tional has published The Practice of Parole Boards, a 
comprehensive guide to the structure, jurisdiction, and 
practice of paroling authorities. The monograph presents 
an analysis of the practice of parole boards, as viewed 
through the assumption that parole has a legitimate role 
in the future of community corrections. It explores such 
aspects of parole as structure and powers; parole release 
decisionmaking; the hearing process; parole field services; 
and the revocation of parole. The monograph, at a cost of 
$25 per copy, is available from the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. To order a copy, call the Council of State Gov- 
ernments publication department at 1-800-800-1910. 


The American Correctional Association (ACA) has 
published Vital Statistics in Corrections, current statisti- 
cal information on adult and juvenile corrections, jails, and 
probation and parole in the United States. This 1994-96 
edition provides data on compensation and benefits, staff 
education levels, and training. It also gives statistics on 
unions, employee groups, collective bargaining, operating 
and capital budgets at the state level for prisons and jails, 
institutional populations, recidivism rates, jurisdictions 
under court order, and the death penalty. The book also 
includes information about jail populations and budgets; 
probation/parole including aftercare service providers and 
the number of adults on probation; female offender popu- 
lations; and international rates of incarceration. The cost 
is $15.95 for ACA members and $19.95 for nonmembers. 
To order a copy, call ACA’s customer service department at 
1-800-825-2665. 


The International Association of Residential and 
Community Alternatives (IARCA) will hold the 8th 
International STIGMA Conference from November 2-5, 
1994, in Seattle, Washington. The theme of the conference 
is “This Works! Community Sanctions and Services for 
Special Offenders.” The conference will feature reports 
from five eminent researchers on supervising and serving 
five major types of offenders in the community including 
violent offenders, sex offenders, chemically dependent 
offenders, mentally ill offenders, and unskilled and unem- 
ployed offenders. For more information, write to IARCA, 
Post Office Box 1987, La Crosse, WI 54602, or call Peter 
Kinziger at 608-785-0200. 


The Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences will 
hold its 1995 annual meeting March 7-11 in Boston. The 
theme is “Justice at Crossroads.” A series of plenary 
sessions will explore and reflect on intersecting themes 
that influence the development of criminal justice theory 
and research on policing, courts, and corrections. Acall for 
presentations has been issued. For more information, 
contact Robert H. Langworthy, 1995 Program Chair, 
Criminal Justice Department, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, OH 45221-0389 (telephone: 513-556-5835). 
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